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message, 
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Introducing Oneself * 


By Rabindmnath Tagore 


rpHERE is one aspect of me which is 
altogether solid and which my wishes 
cannot alter in any way. There is another 
which I have earned myself and which has 
been given to me in particular by ray edu- 
cation, my beliefs and my vocation, It 
is not imlikely that tlhs latter aspect should 
be susceptible to change. Likewise, in 
human nature there is an eternal aspect- 
and in that is its foundation-by which man 
is distinguished from the vegetable and 
animal world. But there is another side 
where man specifically biiilds up himself, 
and therein lies the düstinction between 
one man and another.... 

A debate is now raging in our country, 
at least within the Brahmo Samaj, as to 
how we Brahmos should define ourselves. 
But this question, we can see, did not so 
much as exist for Rammohiin Roy. He 
was a man who renounced the current 
faíth and mode of worsliip, studied the 
Koran and gleaned from the Bible its mes- 
sage, and who founded the Brahma Sabha 
jointly with Mr, Adam. He confronted an 
uproar of abuse, everywhere he was vil- 
lified as a heretic, and there was no lack 
of people who, given a safe opportunity, 
were quite capable of murdering him. And 
yet he had never a shadow of a doubt in 
the matter of defining himself. Though 
thousands declared him not a Hindu he 
knew that Iie was one; to hira that was a 
fact never to be obliterated. And thus he 
deemed ít quite unnecessary to waste his 
time on this qnestion, 

But in the present day some of us have 
started worrying about this. We are un- 


* Âtma-hrichaya 


able to decide what we really are. We are 
saying that we are Brahmos and uothing 
else. That, however, is a narae of recent 
origin, a thing without far-reaching roots. 
May be I was converted to Brahmoism only 
yesterday. Have I not a definitíon more 
ancient and more stable? Is it possible 
that there is nothing in me which, having 
been handed down from the remote past, 
is inviolable and perennial? 

That, I say, can never be. To abolish the 
past is beyond our power, and the past 
exists in me without the slightest reference 
to my wishes, 

There are merabers of the Brahmo Samaj 
who argue that to declare oneself a Hindu 
would raean severance from the Musiims 
and therefore constitute an act against the 
principies of liberalisra. 

Tire fact is that we face the same diffi- 
culty whichever way we define ourselves. 
Even if I said I was nothing at all I would 
set myself apart from the man who called 
himself just something, and it would not be 
surprising if we came toblows on this issue. 
There certainly exists a schism between 
what I am and what I am not; and to say 
anything about oneself is to define that 
schism. 

True, this raay give ofíence to one of 
the parties involved. Some one, or a group 
of people, may -be at daggers drawii with 
me siraply because I happen to be Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. If I do not consider this 
desirable, ít would of course be my duty 
to do all I can to remove the causes of ill- 
feeling. But if there is nothing but blind 
prejudice, without any cause or justifica- 
tion, then obvíously I would have to suEer 
this irrational animosity along with the 
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name I bear, No one would praise me if 
I tiied to make peace by saying I was not 
Rabindranath. 

“But tbat,” you would say, “is the case 
of an individual, Ones personal problems 
and responsíbilities are a different matter, 
but SLirely I am not responsible for all that 
belongs to a big community or natíon and 
I thinlc r sliould have no hesítation in re- 
nouncing tliem in case I find thein odious.” 

Weíl, then, let us take tbe case of the 
English and the Irish, It is possible that 
the Irish have a loathing for Englishmen, 
but for that no Englishman in particular 
may be held responsible, It is the past 
generatioiis of Englishmen who wronged 
the Irish and perhaps the niajority of them 
are even now reluctant to remedy the 
wrong, Now the Englishman who wants to 
record his sympathy for the Irish cause will 
not hegín by saying that he is not English; 
it is his speech and actions which will tes- 
tify to his feelings, His siding with the 
Irish will be an act against the majority of 
his countrymen and the majority will no 
doubt hold him as culpable and castigate 
him as a “Little Englander” and defamer of 
his own nation. And yet it would be most 
improper for him to say that he was any- 
thíng other than English. 

Lilcewise, if there exists a conflict bet- 
ween tlie Hindus and the Muslims the way 
to remove it is not to declare oneself a non- 
Hindn. To suggest such a course would 
be easy enough, but not good counsel at 
all. It is not that way that a real solution 
would lie. Tire tensíòn between the two 
coramunities would continue as before des- 
pite my calling myself a non-Hindu. All 
that it would mean is an evasion of the 
issue on my pait 

Here my opponents might argue that the 
real deterrent is religion. The religion that 
the Hindus practíse we cannot call oiir own 
and tlierefore the hest way would be to call 
ourselves Brahmos. This would serve a 
doiible purpose; on the one síde we can 
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reject a creed incompatible with our be- 
liefs, and on the other assert a faith we 
believe to be the noblest in the world, 

But then there is this to consider. The 
names ‘Hindu and ‘Brahmo’ do not belong 
to the same category; what is meant by cah 
ling oneself a Hindu is unlilce what being 
a Brahmo signifies; and that is why the 
one cannot be replaced hy the other. If 
some one is asked, “Do you belong to the 
Chaudhuri family?” and he answers, “No, 
sir, I am a bookbinder ” that answer would 
certainly be inappropriate. It is possible 
that not one of the Chaudhuris had become 
a bookbinder before, but he wlio has be¬ 
come one has remained no less a Chau¬ 
dhuri. 

What the Hindus today have accepted as 
tlieir religion is not at all representative of 
perennial Hinduism. That is a fact, and it 
would be easy to support it with evidence 
from Indian history beginning with the 
Vedic times, But I am not in tlie least 
inclined to make a parade of learning. Let 
me rather present a general idea: that for 
no natíon can a particular creed or custom 
be regarded as fixed for all times, Reli- 
gion is not for man what paddling in water 
is for ducks. Religion is not dead matter; 
it follows a line of developraent in accor- 
dance with the circumstances of íts adhe- 
rents and the degree of their intellect and 
ciilture. Therefore no religion can ever be 
taken as an immutable mark of a nation. 
The point is that although all Englishmen 
profess the Cliristian faith and it is on that 
faith that their social institutions are built, 
yet an Englishman who becomes a Bud- 
dliist remains as much English as before, 
regardless of the inconveniences the con- 
version might cause him. , 

In like manner Brahmoism may be my 
creed today, but there is nothíng to hinder 
me from becoming a Protestant tomorrow, 
a Roman Catholic the day after, and a 
Vaisnava the next week, Which means 
that all these definitions are epheraeral. But 
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then there is my national aspect, and there 
my link with the past is indissoluble; it i,s 
utterly beyond my power to modify the 
reality of that relationship, for it extends 
over milleniums of history. 

A fixed faith is not what we discover in 
the religious history of índia, In no other 
coimtry did there occur Süch a series of 
religious revolutions. How sui^Drising that 
the Hindu society has assimilated gods and 
modes of worship unlcnown to the Aryan 
race, and tliese are the more numerous! To 
study any hook on the mystical cults of 
índia is to realise that Hinduism not only 
permits a great variety of religious rites but 
tolerates the co-existence of different prac- 
tices which are not even related hy a 
fundamental imity. 

Why, it would be asked, should I be 
obliged to accept the tlindu society as my 
own, seeing as I do that it has gathered in 
an iiisensate lurap all manner of creed ír- 
respective of good and evil and is ready to 
hinder the introduction of new high ideais? 
One answer to this question I have akeady 
given, and that is this. There is no deny- 
ing that I am historically a Hindu, that is 
a fact wliich is outside the area of my per¬ 
sonal choice. 

Tliiere is soraething else to say, however, 
If your father sinned, it is up to you to 
expiate his misdeeds. You must pay off 
the debts of your father: it would he im- 
moral to wriggle out of the prohlem by 
denying your father and imposing the 
whole burden on your brethren. You 
might say tíiat you could try to compen- 
sate for the wrong as an outsider, but not 
a son-But why so? Why should you not 
say that the sins are as much yours as 
others’ and that on each of us lie tlie obli- 
gations of atonement? 


^ The image iisecl is that of a ílat earthen lanip 
with home-macle cotton wicks, placecl on a wood- 
en stand. These lamps were common in Bengal 
before the inhoduction of kerosene lanterns or 
electricity - Tr. 
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Let me ask this, Supposing we abjure 
the Hindu society and enter into some 
other, does not each of us then become res¬ 
ponsible for the collective actions of the 
community of our choice? If we ever find 
that worship of money and luxurious living 
are becoming prevalent among tlie Brahmos 
in general, to the detriment of spirituality, 
are we then to say that because the majo¬ 
rity of Brahmos worship money and live 
luxuriously, these are the true marks of 
Brahmoism? And are we then to start yet 
another separate society, iinder a different 
name? Certainly not. Wliat it would be 
right to say in that situation is tliat the true 
members of our society are those who 
adhere to truth in their words and actions. 
Even if they are a small minority and have 
little influence, it is they whose precept 
and example will save our society from 
ruin. 

Truth is not a commodity which is sold 
by the yard or the pound. Truth is big, 
even thoiigh it is small. Only apparently, 
but not really, is a mountainous heap of 
hay bigger than a spark of flame, An 
eai-then lamp becomes meanmgful not be¬ 
cause of íts body but the tiny wick whicli 
holds the flame of light. Only those coimt 
in a society who serve as the source of 
light-not by force of numbers but by virtue 
of truth, They are consumíng themselves; 
they are giving themselves up hour by 
honr; and yet like the biirning wick of a 
lamp, it is tliey who stand higliest in so¬ 
ciety,^ for in the whole social body they 
alone are living and aglow. 

If, therefore, I really believe that the 
creed of my choice is the highest, then I 
must also assert that creed to he of the 
whole of my society. Wlien an individual 
gains access to a truth, his entire society 
receives it through him, There was a time 
when the whole poetic genius of Bengal re- 
ceived its fulfllment through the single 
flgure of Michael Madhusudan Datta. 
However much may his contemporaríes 
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liave derided liim, it is of Bengali literature 
that liis MeghaMdbadh Kavya is a master- 
piece, Tlius it is in all fields of activity, 
The higher Rammohan Roy rose from his 
immediate surroundings, the liigher did he 
lift the whole of the Hindu society. Let it 
never be said that he was not a Hindu, just 
because he was villified by the numerous 
Hindus who were infinitely beneath his 
levei. For Rammohan was most definitely a 
Hindu and of his greatness the Hindu 
society can never be deprived, not even if 
Hindus send a petition to God with millions 
of signatiires. Rare indeed is the geníus of 
Shakespeare or-Newton, but it belongs to 
the whole of the English nation. Likewise, 
if Rammohan represented the truth, that 
also is the t'uth for the Hindu society as a 
whole. 

The fact is that the emergence of Brah- 
moism is an integral part of the history of 
the Hindus. It is the inner strength of 
Hinduism that engendered the Brahmo 
sect; it is a product of struggles, conflicts 
and a desperate need experienced by the 
Hindu society. Tlie Bralimo Samãj is noth- 
ing accidental or outlandish. Deep within, 
it is vitally related with the whole area of 
its origin. The tree must rend the seed be- 
fore it can appear; but this does not mean 
that tlie tree is inimical to the seed. When 
the Bralimo Samãj. made its appearance, it 
too had to teai' through the encrusted layers 
of Hindu Society, but tliat is no reason for 
our regarding it as opposed to Hinduism. 
To the god etemally at work within, it is 
quite clear that Brahmoism is but an out- 
come of Hinduism. 

Tliis, I know will anger many members 
of the Brahmo Samãj. "Bralimoism,” they 
will insist, “belongs to the whole world and 
we can never look at it as a product of 
Hinduism.” But what is universal must 
also have a name and local habitation, 
otherwise it will be no more than a chi- 
merical flower of the firmaraent. The 
rose is a universal treasure and the whole 


world rejoices in its fragrance and loveli- 
ness, and yet it is a product of the rose- 
bush and not the banyan tree. It is through 
its own local character that the history of 
each nation expresses the universal spirit, 
or else history would have been mere mad- 
ness and the achievements of one nation 
useless to another. In the history of the 
English nation, for example, the account of 
wars and dynasties are no more than the 
framework upon which has been built the 
idea now enthroned in the heart of man- 
kind. Unless this idea were there, the 
whole history of England would have been 
utterly futile. The fact is that man s spi- 
ritual forces have expressed themselves in 
a unique fashion through the history of 
the English people. 

This incessant striving is also a mark of 
Hindu history. In it, too, the forces of the 
universal spirit are ever at work, even 
through its clashes and discords. Is it not 
of those Creative forces, inherent in the 
history of the Hindus, that the Brahmo 
Samãj is a modem manifestation? Are we 
to believe that it is a mere fancy of Rara- 
mohan Roy and a few others? A throw of 
dice in some gambling den of destiny-is 
that what the Brahmo Samãj raerely is? Is 
there no other meaning in the fact that, 
rísing here on the east coast of índia, it is 
directíng its gaze at the entire world? For 
me, at any rate, it is impossible to see his¬ 
tory as a fanciful product of caprice, And 
so I regard the Brahmo Samãj as a stage in 
the natural evolution of Hinduism. A uni¬ 
versal expression of the Flíndu idea that 
is what the Brahmo Samãj really is.. Never 
can I accept the view that a handful of us 
should form a coterie to guard this new 
idea and keep it strictly and conceitedly 
aloof, and by doing so profess ourselves to 
be great upholders of liberalism. 

“All this,” I can hear my opponents say, 
“may be time as ideas, but what are we to 
do in practice? Brahmoism is not only an 
ideal, we must also use it in our everyday 


life. How, then, can we reconcile it to 
tlinduism?” 

To this I answer: if we imagine Hindu¬ 
ism to be a slab of stone which must re- 
main for ever as it is today, then of course 
it can serve for burying the dead but not 
at all for intercourse with the living. How- 
ever stagnant our society may be at pre- 
sent, and whatever the reasons for its being 
so, it certainly has not arrived at its final 
stage of fulfllment, which is the same as to 
say that it is not dead. There isnt a grain 
of truth in the notice that one is entitled to 
call oneself a Hindu only if one can accept 
all the views and customs of the Hindu 
society of today. Tire changes that take 
place in a society are a result of the changes 
in the views and customs of the individuais 
that corapose it, FIow then, can society 
change if we place ourselves outside the 
social orbit the moment we imdergo some 
change? 

■ Society, it is true, is large and is unable 
to take a step forward as soon as an indi¬ 
vidual does so. It takes time for society 
to move, and it is good that it is so. Un- 
happy is the lot of the individual who finds 
himself at loggerheads with society, which 
in his impatience he may even feel like re- 
nouncíng. But where the relation between 
one man and many others is based on truth, 
salvation for the one lies only in the salva- 
tion of the many. Being alone may be ini- 
tially soothing, but the pull or the rejected 
many is bound to grow stronger with time, 
and for the precise reason that they were 
rejected. I can really save myself only by 
trying to save the other fellow who is in- 
contestably mine. He, if I cast him away, 
will drag me down into those lower depths 


2 Here iised in the Sftn.skrit scnse, whose con- 
notation.s are far more extcnslve than those of 
"religion”. The ideas of virttie, morality, right con- 
duct and one’.s way of lifc are all conveyed by 
Sanskrit "dliarraa’', In modern Bengali the word 
is frequently used in the sense of ' religion’*, and 
where Tagore does so in thi.s essay I have translated 
it as "creed" or "faith”. - Tr. 


where I had let him fali, However strong 
my denial may be, the bonds between him 
and me, numerous and age-old, can never 
cease to exist, So I have no clioice but to 
siiífer all the discomforts of remaining 
within my surroundings, There it is that 
I must introduce my new idea, persist in 
my efforts and consolidate my siiccesses. 
Otherwise my efforts will remain fragmen- 
tary, and my idea lacking the variecl nou- 
risliment it needs, will wither and lose 
vitalíty. 

Therefore my duty is to act according to 
my beliefs but never to say that I must give 
up society in order to do so, I will riither 
assert that what I believe to be true should 
also be practísed by society as a whole, 
I will assert it is I who am doing the duty 
enjoined on the Hindus, 

What is the duty of the Hindus? To 
observe dharma^ or, in other words, to do 
what is good for all. But how is one to 
know where this universal good lies? The 
only means is to exerdse one’s faculties of 
experimentation and judgement. For thi.s 
purposehas intelligence been given to man, 
We would only siicceed in ruining society 
if we obstinately refused to use our intelli¬ 
gence in determining our duty and the so¬ 
cial good, Only if the thoiight of social 
good is ever wakefiil in iis, and our efforts 
in that direction aretireless, can our faculty 
of judgement grow strong andi effective. 
And only then can society fiiid in itself the 
power and readiness to overcome tho.se 
habifs which gradually decay into dead 
matter and hinder progres.s by cliittering 
the path with rubbish, Risks of error and 
danger there certainly are, but to be scared 
by tíiat thought is to let society remain for 
all times in a State of thouglitless and inac- 
tive childhoocl And in that no good can 
He, 

Tlierefore the duty of each of us is to 
remain within society and keep alive the 
urge toward the good through personal ex¬ 
ample and endeavour. Never shall we give 
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up society in order to do what we believe 
is right. 

Lefs take the caste-system, for example. 
If caste is wrong, it is certainly so fai’ the 
whole of tlie Hindu society, and thus it is 
caste wliich is truly non-Hindu. Of no 
society can a wrong be ever a perennial 
feature. What is wrong is a lapse and an 
error and to hold on to that as something 
final is indeed a kind of atheisra. Wrong- 
doing cannot be the natural function of any 
society in the same way as burning is of iire, 
Hence I am unable to accept the position 
that I niust do wrong in order to remain 
Hindu. Each society develops certain evils 
characteristic of a particular age thus 
thwarting the ideal of huraanity. That the 
English nation ai-e no longer living up to 
íheir fine ideais of liberalism and have 
grown deficient in their sense of justice and 
love of freedom and of man is a fact pain- 
fully felt by those noble souls who, in Eng- 
land today do not distinguish between one 
nation and anotiier but want that justice 
be done to all and each nation be free to 
realise its full possibilites. Yes, they feel 
the difference, but by no means do they 
accept this evil as being true of England 
for all time. That is why they have not 
formed a separate and complacent nation 
but are asserting tlieii' hberal ideais right 
in the midst of derision and antagonisin, 

Likewise, íf I know caste to be bad for 
the Hindu society, I miist recognise caste 
as un-Hindu and struggle with it while 
remaining within the Hindu fold. I wili 
not hesitate to give my children in marriage 
into another caste, nor will I call those 
unions oflier than Hindu, believing as I do 
that those are in accordance with the 
highest Hindu ideais. Only if caste were 
good for society as a whole but inconvenient 
or harmful for a few of us—only tlien, but 
not otherwise would I be entitled to break 
with society. 

QÜEST 


It is not true that inter-caste marriages 3 
were never practised amongst the Hindus, 
nor that they may not be practised again. 

To give up the present as beyond redemp- 
tion, regardless of the whole of our past 
and future, is an action for which I can 
see no moral justification. 

“Well then,” my opponents will argue, 

“lets take the present. If I do not observe • 
caste, with whom can I have intercourse 
in this society?” Of course they would be 
those with whom you .are having inter- 4 
course now. Those wlio do not observe 
caste themselves. 

But would not a separate society be built 
up in the process? No, I reply, not a sepa¬ 
rate society, but only another sect. I have ' 

said before that no sect can take the place : 

of society. I was born into the Hindu 
society and have accepted the Brahmo 
sect; if I wish I can go over to another 
sect, but to another society I cannot belong. 

With the history of no other society would 
I have this sense of identification. We can 
transfer a fruit from one basket to another, 
but on a different branch we cannot make 
it grow. 

Do I then claim that I remain a Hindu i 
even if I become a Christian? Certainly I 
do, and to me this is quite beyond dispute. 

No matter what the orthodox Hindus may 
say about it, Kali Charan Banerjee was a 
Hindu Christian, and so was Jnanendra 
Mohan Tagore before him, and Krishna 
Mohan Banerjee as well. These men were 
Hindu by nation and Christian in faíth. 
Christianity was their complexion, but in 
substance they were nothing but Hindus, 

There are thousands of Bengali Muslims 
whom Hindus perpetually labe! as non- 
Hindus and who themselves keep crying 
that they are not Hindu at all, and yet the i 
truth about them is that they are Hindu ' 
Muslims. It isnT difficult to conceive of a 
Hindu family where, lovingly cherished by i 
the same parents, live three Brothers, of 
whom one is a Christian, another a Miislim 


and the third a Vaisnava. Rather it is this 
family whicli would represent what is true 
and beautiful in the Hindu idea. Opposed 
to the truth is the situation we see today; 
it is that I must dismiss as a nightmare. 

The words “Hindu” and “Muslim” do not 
have a similar connotation. Islam is a par¬ 
ticular religious creed, but Hinduism is 
not "Hindu” is a term for the consiimma- 
tion of the Indian nation. From long ago 
has it come down to us, passing tlirough 
centuries and the same sunlit horizons, car- 
rying along with it the same rivers and 
forests and mountains, and saturated with 
that sequence of attacks and responses 
which constitutes the history of our mun- 
dane and spiritual lives, In that word is 
contained all that we are in our bodies and 
our souls. From this deep-flowing stream 
no one can cast aside simply by virtue of 
his having become Christian-neither a 
Kali Charan Banerjeee nor a Jnanendra 
Mohan Tagore. 

Tlie nation is larger than the creed and 
goes much deeper too; changing ones 
beliefs involves no change in ones nationa- 
lity, The nation to wliicli I belonged wheii 
I belíeved in the mythologícal story of 
creation is still mine, although now I believe 
in the modem and scientific version of tliat 
story. And this is tnie despite the fact that 
my great-grandfather would no doubt have 
boxed my ears if he had learned that I no 
longer conceived the universe as an egf 
of an extraordinary kind, 

It will be argued that a Muslim is a 
Muslim for all that, whether in China 
or Pérsia or África. Not that I know 
much about the Cliinese Muslim, but I dare 
say that he is in many ways quite different 


^Bralimanda, the Sanskrit word for hniverse’, 
literally means "the egg of Brahma.” 

^ Manu, Parasar and Bagunandan are ancient 
Hindu law-makers. 

5Bhatpara: a village near Calcutta, the tradi- 
tional Seat of orthodox Bengali Brahmiiis, 

® Here and all through this passage the Engli,sh 
word "idea” is used in the original. 


from his Indian counterpart, although there 
is a certain agreement in religion. I will add 
that even in the matter of faith the Chinese 
and Indian will agree on but broad princi¬ 
pies; in details they will be at variance, Yet 
this same Chinese Muslim will have nume- 
rous points in common with the Confucians 
and Buddhists of his nation. In Pérsia the 
total populatíon was converted by conque- 
rors to Islam and an older religion is all 
but non-existent. Yet the characteristics of 
this ancient nation have modified Islam 
itself and tliat a process which no one to 
this day has been able to resist. índia can 
be no exception to this rule. Plere, too, 
one’s national character is far more perva- 
sive than a particular creed. Of this there 
are numerous examples right within the 
Hindu society. Customs officially banned 
are openly adopted by many Hindus, and 
among those wlio insist on their strict obser- 
vance in their writings and speeches there 
are not a few whose eating and drinking 
habits could not but have alarmed both 
Manu and Parãsar, and displeased Ragliu- 
nandan^ as well. Their Hinduism is based 
on neither their theories nor practice; its 
roots spread far deeper. That is why even 
those who flout the commandments of 
Bhatpara'* and lack the leisure ever to 
receíve the family priest, are unquestionably 
counted among Hindus. The sole reason for 
this is not that the Hindu society is loosely 
organised; the real explanation lies else- 
where. For all its apparent rigour the líindu 
society does feel in a half-conscious way 
that variations in custom are merely exter¬ 
nai and are unable to affect the essence of 
Hinduism, The fact of being a Plindu can¬ 
not be circumscribed in that fashion. 

The woiidly wise have no faith in this 
larger aspect of the truth which transcends 
the contemporary situation, They think that 
all this is a mere idea®. They are free to 
think as they do, but it is this idea that now 
we need above all things. Here in índia 
we had no lack of dead matter, nor of 
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hardened Imbits devoid of judgement or 
raotion; only that was missing wliich mat- 
ters raost-tlie spirít which changes and 
creates, takes iis forward and harmonises all 
dissimilarities. Now this idea Hinduism has 
brought fortli, and of this the Brahmo 
Samãj is a médium. By this idea will 
Hinduism be regenerated; it will produce 
ihoiight, endeavoiir and adventure; it will 
Work toward a truthful fiision of all diver- 
síty and connect our life-stream with that 
of the world. This idea, tlris Creative and 
spiritual force, this mighty urge toward the 
trutii-must we deny all tliis to Hinduism 
just because it is incarnated in the Brahmo 
Samãj? As thougli tlie Brahmo Samãj were 
its creator and proprietor! Is it possible that 
we would take away from the Hindu 
Society that which has come forth from its 
very being, its own vital and historical 
forces? How can we utter this great lie that 
only what is dull and lifeless is part of 
Hinduism whereas its idea and ideal and its 
striving toward freedom are things which 
belong to the world but not to the Hindus? 
Thus to sunder Hinduism from its truth 
and substance: is this the aim of the Brahmo 
Samãj? 

The reader who has followed me thus 
far will be sure to ask a final question: 
‘You say one does not cease to be a Hindu 
by not observing caste or even by becoming 
a Muslim or Christian. In what, then, does 
Hinduism consist? Wliat are the marks by 
which a Hindu can be recognised?’ 

If I am obliged to answer this question, 
so is my interrogator. Let him offer any 
definition of a Hindu, and a contradiction 
is bound to be discovered in some section 
or other of our vast Hindu society, He will 
finally be forced to the position Üiat any 
creed and custom held as Hindu by a cer- 


tain sect for a certain length of time, is for 
that sect the mark of Hinduism and to de- 
viate from the custom of one’s sect is to 
deviate from Hinduism itself. Thus we see 
that what pollutes Hinduism for Bengalis is 
acceptable to the Hindus of Punjab, and 
the Hindus of Deccan may see nothing 
wrong in what is abhorrent to those of 
Kãnyakubjah 

How confusing this picture is! But it is 
so only because we have viewed Hinduism 
from the outside. To judge from the out- 
side is to misjudge, and I would not admit 
that Hinduism deseiwes this injustice even 
if it has perpetrated it on itself, It is com- 
mon knowledge that what one knows one- 
self to be is not invariably true. 

Intangible is tlie shape of huraan unity, 
It is a vital process and it defies all defini¬ 
tion, There is in it a still centre, and a per¬ 
petuai motion as well. A definition based 
on its static aspect will crumble before the 
fluidity of history, and its dynamic aspect 
will simply dissolve our eíforts and permit 
no definition at all. 

This is why the forces of life can never 
be arrested in a definition, and it is only 
with our own life that we can apprehend 
them. We should be quite at a loss if we 
were required to define an Englishman and 
enumerate his characteristícs. Our attempts 
would break down before individuais and 
periods of history contradícting one anoth- 
er, All that we could say in this matter is 
that the English are a nation who, with all 
their personal and temporal variations, 
have lived through the same history in a 
particular part of the earth for a very great 
length of time. In that nation a Christian is 
an Englishman as much as a worshipper of 
Kãli®; those who regm’d the e.xploitation 
of other nations as a patríotic act and those 
who are dismayed by the corruption that 


^^Kanyakiibja; ancient uame for 
modem Uttar Pradesh, 


a part of 


«Kaii (feminine of Kala, Time) the Da' 
Goddess of Destruction, consort and femi 
CQunterpart of Siva - Tr. 


miist befall their nation as a result of the 
systematic oppression of others; those who 
have burned their own people as heretics, 
and those who have perished on the stake 
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for what others deemed ‘heresy’ but they 
believed to be the trae faith;-all these 
varieties of people are Englishmen, the one 
group no less than the other. You may say 
that they are one nation just because they 
all regard themselves as English, but there 
is more to it than this. There is also a histori¬ 
cal basis for their regarding themselves as 
English; their consciousness of being one 
is itself a network that holds them together. 
This net is composed of meshes too fine to 
be easy to discern, and yet it is more firra 
than any tangible bond. 

We, too, are held together by a similar 
network. Of this we may or may not be 
aware, and the existence of the bond 
does not depend on our acknowledging or 
being aware of it, However, if we did 
acknowledge it and make it a part of our 
consciousness, both it and we would grow 
stronger, Tlirough me ray entíre society is 
striving to fulfil its highest pnrpose and it 
is not in my power to divorce my society 
from the fruit of that travail, Without men 
a society is non-existent and the representa- 
tive men are the best ones, by whom a 
society is to be judged, If the Brahmo Samãj 
is now leading in knowledge and^rightness 
of conduct, then it is by this sect that 
posterity will judge contemporary Hindu- 
isra and to judge so would be right, Can I 
cease to be a Hindu just because most 
Hindus deny me that name and I too deny 
it to myself? That is impossible, for the 
repetition of a lie cannot change it to the 
truth and neither side has anything to gain 
by persisting in this attitude. The creed we 
have chosen is universal and yet it belongs 
to Hinduism, for our mind is Hindu and we 
could not have arríved at this univei'sality 
but by thinking it out in our Hindu way, 
Not only the name and the concept 
of the Brahman but our worship itself 
has a very special character acquired 
from the specifically Hindu mood of medi- 
tation. Into them have entered the philo- 
sophies and devotíonal cults of the Hindus, 


their rituais, institutions and yogic disci¬ 
plines, all steeped in our millenial past, 
Thus it is that here and here alone can be 
found this particular manifestation of truth. 
To say that tlie Brahmo Samãj is new is to 
show mere blind conceit; the truth is-and 
this we can say with real pride-that in this 
springtime of a new era in our history our 
immortal tradition has bloomed anew and 
brought forth whatiu us is valid for ever. 

I am aware there are Brahmos who feel 
that they owe no less to the Christians, and 
possibly even more than they do to the 
Hindus. To explain this feeling is easy 
enough. Wliat we receive from the outside 
we receive consciously; the process involves 
endeavour on our part and we are sensible 
of whatever we imbibe. This gíves ns the 
ímpressíon of receiving more, in the same 
way as a small boniis is more pleasing than 
the regular salary. Deep within our beings 
has entered all we have received as Hindus; 
it is a part of our flesli and blood and woven 
into the pattern of our sensibilities; and that 
is why we are unable to recognise ít as a 
distinctive gain and ai'e more keenly aware 
of what we leam at our English schools, 
however meagre or superficial it might be. 
The weight of one's head one does not feel 
at all, but one is distinctly conscious of the 
turban that decorates it, yet it would 
scarcely he right to conclude that the tur- 
ban, rather than the head, is existent. How¬ 
ever much we might value the goods we 
have received from abroad, and ponder and 
disseminate them, the things which are 
eternally ours are flowíng into our inner- 
most nature, all in a silent stream, and 
making us for ever theirs without our know- 
ing it ourselves, 

He who alíenates his people cannot make 
the alien his own and he who disowns hi.s 
home can never play liost to the world. It 
is absurd to imagine that we can annex the 
world simply by renouncing our own foot- 
hold on Üiis earth. 

Transkted htj Bucídhadem Bose, 
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I 

^HOUGH major poets liave seldom been 
as plentiful as autumn leaves in Val- 
lambrosa, they are to this very day more 
numerous than we pretend; and could we 
biit feel less patronising to our contempo- 
raries, we would no longer equate great- 
ness with antiquity. Yet exceptions continue 
to prove all rules; and wlietiier we agree 
or not with Jamini Roy, the foremost paint- 
er of Bengal, that his homeland belíes what 
holds good for the rest of the world, we 
must admit that the few acres of green 
grass, which seem to him so abnormal, come 
under the operation of general principies 
only becaiise they gave birth to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. For Tagore remains the one 
Bengali wiiter comparable to the pasl 
masters; and since it was almost through 
his lone efforts that our literature, nearly 
a thousand years old when he began, dives- 
ted itself of endemic modes and rustic pre- 
occupations to become a part of tlie repub- 
lic of letters subject to universal canons of 
taste and technique, Tagores juniors might 
reasonably maintain that, whereas even 
after death he outshines the planetary 
modems like his naraesake the sun, some of 
them now reign suprerae in their particular 
orbits by virtue of the laws inherent in his 
System and its development. This does not 
mean that they equaí him in magnitude; at 
his momentary best he far surpasses all 
other Bengali authors, however solid their 
special achievement; and judged by the 
totality of his Creative output, he should 
head the list in most foreign countries. 

Dming ,„y yottth j ^ 

Nobel laureate and at the zenilh of his 
Qüest 


international standing, was not the unique 
aihiter of Bengali life that he becarae some 
ten or fifteen years later when even a new 
cinema house or departmental store would 
not open without his physical presence; 
and while he continued to draw his very 
opponents into the sphere of an ínfluence so 
pervasive that his ultiraate apotheosis look- 
ed like the necessary culmination of a 
natural process, my generation, much to our 
elders annoyance, used to argue that he 
made Shakespeare himself dwindle ínto 
insignificance. For the irritating strength of 
our callow bardolatry lay in the fact that 
the majority of his detractors unconsciously 
imitated him both in matter and manner, or 
where they went back to older modes, they 
did so because they possessed no talent at 
all; and their failure as critics issued from a 
pitiable reliance on Tagore’s personal 
standards designed to bring out, íf not his 
own excellence, at least his particular pre- 
ference in the literature of die East and the 
West. Thus his accusers could produce no 
real precedents for getting him condemned; 
their praise of tradition lacked conviction; 
they appreciated alien authors only aca- 
demically; and since they believed with 
Tagore that genius implies spontaneity and 
profusion rather than the long patience of 
Pascal, we rendered them speechless by 
inquiring who except him wrote at the same 
time poetry, plays, novels, short stories, 
liteiary, political and philosopliical essays, 
letters, sermons, and educational tracts, 

Our immature adrairation for the range 
of Tagores genius may still be valid; he 
tried his hand in every conceivable depart- 
ment of letters, attaining in each an astoun- 
dmg degree of success; and when in my 






ignorance I look back on the last two hun- 
dred yeai's of European literature, only one 
narae suggests, at a first approximation, 
qualities similar to his. Goethe possessed a 
mind as universal as Tagore’s or more ,so; 
and I remember that during my inítial read- 
ing of Tliomas Manns Lotte in Weimer 
Goetlies soliloquy reminded me all the 
time of the father of modern Bengali lite- 
ratiire rather than of his German counter- 
part, altliough I knew how fundaraentally 
the two dilfered in their personal histories 
and private ethics. Fortimately other resein- 
blances also exist between them; and tíiese 
need no subjectíve elaboration. For both 
believed in the possibility of a world lite¬ 
rature, grew progressively disenchanted 
with iiationalist aspirations, accepted the 
present, despite its manifest horrors, and 
perhaps for that very reason, discovered 
romantic perfection in the remote past, 
which in Goethes case was a Greece of 
Ossianíc myths, and in Tagore’s an índia of 
legendaiy hermitages; and while the forra- 
er, after much searching of heart, repressed 
his preliminary preference for French, the 
latter did not let fifty years of imperium in 
his native tongue prevent him from begin- 
ning to write English. Neitber, moreover, 
could resist tlie etemal-ferainine’.s uplifting 
attraction throiighout their lives; and if 
Goethe’s physical appetite belied his Plato- 
nic metaphysics, Tagores God often assum- 
ed a womanly shape, 

Their attitudes to Nature were, to start 
with, even more alike: the Great Mother, 
she mediated between them and the divine, 
charmed away the frustrations of civilisa- 
tion, inspired their fínest verses by her im- 
perishable beauty; and just as sherejuvena- 
ted them ín moments of exhaustion, so also 
her rages striick terror into their hearts 
when Üiey lacked reverence, or tended to 
take iindue liberties. Goethe, of course, 
belonged too much to the eighíeenth cen- 
tury to give unreason a place in his public 
life; and thougli this seeras iintrue if we 


confine ourselves to the period of his storm 
and stress, Ortega y Gasset showed in u 
striking essay written for the bicentenary 
of the poefs birth that his Olympian calms 
cost him lifelong unhappiness resulting, to 
iise psychoanalytical jargon, from repres- 
síon, or incomplete sublimatíon. But 
Tagore, who always adhered to Victorian 
clecoruin, did not share Goethe^s contíngent 
respect for the aesthetic doctrine of imi- 
tation; and taking to surrealist painting in 
his old age, he found at least partial release 
from unconscious inhibitions. He liad, be- 
sides, explored other roíites of escape 
earlier: he sang extremely well; he set to 
miisic over two thousand songs of his com- 
position, departing farther and farther from 
classical modes, and comíng ever closer to 
the fiuidity of folk measures; he acted in his 
own plays, casting himself for parts often 
his diametrical opposite; he established an 
educational institution to try out personally 
his pedagogical principies, subordinating 
organisation tn freedom; and still bis Faus- 
tian discontent remained unresolved. 

II 

No man can overcome all challengers ín 
so many fields; and though Tagore possess¬ 
ed little humility, he knew that only his 
poetry would coimt in the end, Apparently 
he also understood that his genius was un- 
suited to the epic, which in its Western 
connotation had been brought to Bengal 
by his great predecessor Micbael Madhu- 
sudan Datta, an apostate, as his first name 
shows, and a returned prodigal in that, 
almost overiiight, he gave iip his half-realis- 
ed ambition to number among the notable 
writers of English verse, and became 
insteacl the best Bengali author of his day; 
and from the very first Tagore avoided the 
preserve of the elder poet, except once, 
many years later, when his interminable 
improvisations on a tlieme, handled by the 
earlier master with magnificent economy 
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and an imerring instinct for psychologica] 
proved the wisdom of tlie younger 
man’s initial resolution, I refer to the piece 
translated, I believe, under the title of 
Curse af Fareivell; and I mention it less be- 
cause I consider its persistent popularity 
imdeserved than because its two protago- 
nists íalk a lieightened version of my lang- 
iiage, whereas the worldngs of their minds 
do not bear the least trace of my race, or of 
any other localised group. In fact, both re- 
present Tagore pondering on the indefiníte 
problems of romantic love; and if indifíe- 
rence to things outsíde himself and mal- 
treatment of imsympathetic characters 
made him, comparatively spealdng, a poor 
dramatist, the same tendency determined 
too the Creative evolution of his native 
lyricism. 

The story goes that, seeing how rapidly 
Tagore’s reputation was declining in the 
West, Yeats sent him word that, over and 
above meticulous revision, he miist cut the 
weaker items altogether oiit of his collected 
works; and if the messenger be believed, 
the advice angered Tagore as much as had 
Bridges’ alteratíons to one of the Gitanjali 
poems which, when incliided in the Poet 
Laureates famoiis anthology, The Spirit of 
Man, made the blemishes of the original 
obvious. Whether apocryphal or not, the 
anecdote stresses Tagores indiscriminate 
haste in publishing what cost him no real 
effort to write; and thoiigh his uncritical 
self-confidence reflects the absence of pub- 
lic taste and of possible competition rather 
than any personal deficiency, he felt com- 
pelled, even so, to exclude his jiivenalia 
froni the definitive edition of his corpiis. 
The pieces allowed entry in the eaiiy 
volumes lack quality all the same; and the 
veríest poetaster would now diink twice 
today before taking similar stuff to a prin- 
ter. But the present improvement results 
directly from his past endeavour; he did not 
just destroy an effete tradition, but be- 
queathed to us a new touchstone better able 


to test the alloys of our times; and our 
growing nostalgia for the purity of older 
poetry tends to forget that it looks elemen- 
tal only in Michael Madhusudan Dattas 
Work, because his iinagination refused to 
stagnate in the aboriginal backwaters where 
the míghtiest of gods acts like an amorous 
glutton, while mere men forever appeasc 
the presiding deity of snakes. 

More British than the British, Datta 
never conversed, or corresponded, in his 
mother tongue, always wore Western 
clothes, and even insisted on his intimate 
friends appearing in trousers when they 
visited him and his European wife, where¬ 
as Tagore loathed sedulous apes, would not 
accept a siraple invítatíon to tea unless he 
could reply in his own language, and 
showed himself strangely blind to many 
an English author; and yet the former was 
the last of our native poets, while in the 
hands of the latter Bengali literature turned 
Occidental in all but speech. The paradox 
ceases, however, to perplex if we assume 
that the wayward spirit of Datta needed an 
archetypal discipline to produce enduring 
poetry, and Tagore, the youngest son of the 
most distinguished family in Calcutta, re- 
quired deliverance from private conven- 
tions set up by three generations of astoni- 
shingly successful elders. Even so, they 
occupied an invidíous position in Hindu 
society: their wealth, the orlhodox insisted, 
derived from some unholy compromise with 
Islam; and though the resultant ostracism 
had been moderated considerably by the 
time of Tagores birth, interdining with 
them still caused real trouble, cordiality 
towards them spelled eccentridty, and exo- 
gamy for them cost a fortime. Naturally 
therefore the sensitive child proved a re- 
calcitrant boy to become a rebellioiis youth; 
and as his gifted and prosperous guardians 
felt nothing except contempt for the clerkly 
education forced on ambitious Bengalis 
since Macaulay, he began life without the 
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modicum of respect for tradition that nor¬ 
mal schooling imposes on average adults. 

Then too he was ever lonely: very much 
older in age, his faraous brothers had their 
proper talents to tend; and the compulsory 
company of his female relations induced an 
inferiority complex, from which he could 
not escape except by taking refuge m the 
manorial gaidens of his retiring father to 
watch the play of sunlight on the shadowy 
pond. That in course of time he and the 
wife of his brother Jyotiríndranath fell des- 
perately in love with each other did not 
mend matters at all; and when the family 
married him off presumably to prevent 
scandal, bad got worse and worse until his 
sister-in-law kílled herself, But long before 
the very possibility of such a tragedy 
entered his life, he had turned introspec- 
tive; and his growing pains, aggravated 
through absence of social contact, imevent- 
fulness of a sheltered existence, and inabi- 
lity to win the approbation of his seniors, 
led him to exaggerate subjective values. 
Hence the egocentric ring of his youthful 
works; alraost from the moment he started 
to write he felt so hostíle to the outsido 
world that he would not use the elevated 
phraseology of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries; and because expression and 
experience are necessarily inseparable even 
in his imitative teens, while he waíted for 
his personal Vision to develop its own utte- 
rance, he showed a strange affinity with the 
Maithili poet Vidyapati who some four 
hundred years earlier had also discarded 
ancestral norms in order to invent an idiom 
commensurate with his particular reactions, 

III 

Vidyapati belonged, moreover, to lhe 
Vaishnavite sect which attached supreme 
importance to the individual, believed in a 
personal God, and recognised no other way 
to salvation except through self-surrende- 
ring love; and the tenets of this school, 


especially its theory that evil is but divine 
play to test the votary s faith, induced in all 
likelihood tlie stark simplicity of Gitanjali 
where, in voicing the humility of remorse 
caused by the natural death of his own 
wife Tagore, now middle-aged, carne ulti- 
mately to terms with the unspeakable 
tragedy of his youth. The ambiguity of his 
Eros may also lead us back to the same 
source rather than to the romantic indeter- 
minacy of Shelley, although tire latters 
influence shows occasionally even in the 
íirst crop of his polymorphic maturity; and 
meanwhile he did not let the genuine suc- 
cess of his one and only pastiche keep him 
from imderstanding that a lyric poet should 
prefer idiosyncracy to eclecticism, For 
already in his early twenties Tagore had 
pubhshed several volumes of verse, techrii- 
cally iminteresting on the whole, and yet 
almost always singularly original in content; 
and if now and again he could not avoid 
prescriptive subjects, he retained his speci- 
fic approach right to the end of his long life, 
so much so that his particular accent soun- 
ded the least indistinct when every Bengali 
writer copied him whetlrer by accident or 
design, and from time to time a few deni- 
grated him out of discontent, because, as 
aspects of personality, rhythm and form 
defy imitation, 

Tagore s obsessive concem wiüi the con- 
tents of his own mind did not, of coLUse, 
produce uniformly good results: justified, 
no doubt, by second-hand accounts of cm- 
rent happenings in the West, an excess of 
self-reliance made his early style weak and 
his metres now too soft and again too rude; 
and if, nevertheless, the newcomer conti- 
nued to receive lavish praise, it was because 
the discerning, whatever their ultimate alle- 
giance, had tired of the regulated statelíness 
of every Bengali writer, irrespective of 
innate merit. But Tagore’s admirers wrong- 
ed Ishwarchandra Gupta by dismissing his 
impeccable verse as lhe disguise of a mere 
sensualist without any trace of taste or 
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spark of spirítuality; and even they admit- 
ted perforce tlmt, apart from exemplifying 
moral and intellectual integríty of the higfa- 
est order, Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar 
deinonstrated also tlmt our prose, initially 
a creation of English missionaries for pro- 
pagatioii of the Bible, could deal fully with 
varieties of religious and secular experience, 
For all that, both autliors oífer little except 
abstract and cerebral satisfactioii; imper- 
sonally classical, their virtues intimidate 
today; and while, this notwithstanding, we 
may not class their works ainong the curio- 
sities of literature, we must achiowledge 
that the dignity of diction and the objecti- 
vity of description, which they display aí 
their best, belong to a lost world-a society 
so remote that we feel less out of place in 
the highways of Sanskiát poetry and the 
byeways of Vaishnava songs than in the 
company of siich mid-nineteenth-century 
representatíves of our living culture. 

In other words, the main currents of Ben" 
gali literature had persistently upheld col- 
lective wisdom to tlie detiiment of direct 
knowledge until Bankimchandra Chatterjee 
reversed the order of precedence; a Hindu 
by birth and conviction, he not only adapt- 
ed his intellectual life to the positive philo- 
sophy of Gomte, but became also the iirst 
of our writers to illustrate the triumph of 
personality over character, ascribing t(] 
hoth terins their Hegeliaii significance; and 
his was approximately enough the earliest 
homage that Tagore, as the rising star of 
inner light, received from the establisli- 
ment, The gesture provided, however, one 
more instance of Chatterjees prophetic 
perspicacity, without rendering his junior 
generally acceptable; Tagores disrespect 
for immemorial usage continued to shock 
a host of responsible critícs who, rightly 
indignant at his employing a private idioin 
to address the public, accused him of frivo- 
lity at his worst and obscuríty at his best; 
and in fairiiess to them we should concede 
that, accustomed to the externai approach 


of ancient authors, they found the new- 
fangled preoccuption with ones obstrepe- 
rous heart an objectionable and bewílder- 
ing sight, Yet must we deplore their blind 
reliance upon rhetorical proprieties, consis- 
ting of set similies and hackneyed figures of 
speech, reproducing antiquated situations 
and unmixed emotions, describing womcn 
typologically, and reducing nature to a 
cycle of seasons, each abounding in distinc- 
tive fruits and flowers, feasts and pursuits; 
and not even the succeeding generations 
quite understood that Tagore seemed iin* 
intelligible, less because of what he said 
than because of how he said his piece. 

For Tagore could never be considered an 
introverted aestlietic bent on discovering 
psychological subtlties where none existed: 
he was subjective without possessing com- 
pulsíve passions; and his preeminence 
among Indian writers demonstrates once 
again the truth of the Freudian view that, 
whatever a man’s intellectual or executíve 
ability, to deserve the title of great he must 
also personify an ethos. Such approximution 
in Tagores case proceeded from his unspe- 
cialised feelings, so unspecialised that not 
only his countrymen, but even foreigners 
pretended to follow him until cataclysra 
overwhelmed his epoch; and since his ex¬ 
perience became, at least for a time, uni- 
versally communicable, the language, in 
which it expressed itself originally, needed 
drastic modifications too. More precisely, 
Tagores demand denuded Bengali of re¬ 
gional associations; and while this entailed 
at iirst the sacrifice of accuracy, the corres- 
ponding gain insensuous definition soon 
outweighed the initial loss, He broke up at 
the same time the monotonous rhythm of 
our prose and verse; and in two or three 
decades his voice grew flexible enough to 
remain attuned to the expancling universe. 
Hence long before his death we made his 
speech our own; and today the diíEculty of 
thinking except in liis words retards the 
progress of our literature, encourages esote- 
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ric writing and inhibits the equation of 
utterance and disposition. Tagore did, in- 
deed, know his race: he understood that, 
deprived of precedents, the Hindu mind 
languished, and accordingly he liberated 
and enslaved us simultaneously, opened 
new horizons, and yet forbore from en- 
couraging us to use our eyes. 

IV 

At all events, even after Tagore had been 
at him for perhaps fifty years, the Bengali 
showed such disiiiclination to accept res- 
ponsibility for any serious judgraent that 
when Pramatha Chaudhuri, a nephew of 
Tagores by marriage and a minor, though 
significant, writer published a volume of 
dever sonnets, the subsequent argument 
grew furious not about their poetical merit, 
but about the degree of their departure 
from the French form deíined quite arbi- 
trarily; and if by then Tagore stood more or 
less clear of outside influences, he was 
already caught in liis own toils. This, how¬ 
ever, escaped notice owing to the constant 
innovation of his statements concerning his 
inveterate sentiments; and, unused to orien- 
ting themselves without landmaihs, his 
adverseries emphasised the patent debt of 
his great ode entitied Years End to Shel- 
ley’s West Wind, while his partisans justi- 
fied the wistful air of his writing in general 
on the score that our sweetest songs must 
tell of saddest thoughts. Some likewise 
believe that a number of his short stories 
bear the imprint of Turgenev; and certainly 
in Kshanih, that strangest of inteiiudes in 
the polyphony of Tagore s works I, for one, 
can overhear Heines bantering voice purg- 
ed somehow of its bitter overtones. Yet, as 
I suggested earlier, he responded too poorly 
to European authors to appreciate any pro- 
perly; and whereas the best poems of 
Bühka keep their excellence in spite of 
mísinterpreting Bergsods philosophy of 
flux, his later plays move us insufficiently. 


because he wrongly supposed that Maeter- 
link created mystery through incoherence. 

Tagore loved to adorn even his English 
lectures with quotations from the original 
Upanishaãs; but flrat, I suspect, testified as 
much to his acceptance of tire Black Man''s 
Burden, as to his wonderful ear for verse 
of every kind; and since, apart from occa- 
síonal mistakes in consteuing his favourite 
passages, he habitually distorted their 
meaning to serve his purpose, he missed in 
all likelihood the fuU import of his own 
inheritance. At any rate, the pre-classical 
source of pure joy, which enables classical 
Sanskrit literature to effect catharsis witlv 
out admitting tragic self-pity, remained oiit- 
side Tagore s reach, altliough he never tired 
of calling it the beginning and end of Crea¬ 
tive activity, whether divine or human; and 
this shortcoming explains why his sincerest 
lyrics continued to turn into laments even 
after his unique genius had granted him a 
whole series of breath-taking revelations. 
Such confrontatíons of ego and essence 
might, of course, bring about the kind of 
cognitive communion glorified in the Vedas; 
and so, conceivably, by discovering his indi- 
viduality Ire became, in his eaiiy thirties, 
identified with the best of Hinduism. But 
neither during his first maturity, nor some 
íifteen years later when he wrote the affir- 
mative poems of the Gitanjali period, in 
conscious eraulation of our medieval mys- 
tics, did he show genuine "atonemenf; and 
if, nevertheless, I hesitate to underline his 
intrinsic lonelíness, the reason is that more 
than once I saw him sitting on the verandah 
of his Santiniketan hoiise lost in contem- 
plation of the dawiring day. 

Gorki described in his íieviinismce how 
one day he called on Tolstoy by appoint- 
ment, and finding the Master absent, traced 
him to the seashore where the old raan, 
from among a cluster of weathered rocks, 
gazed at the elemeirtal scene; and, instead 
of advancing, Gorki beat a precipitous re- 
treat, because the vision and the visionary 
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seemed so integrated that intrusion would 
have amounted to sacrilege. I sensed in 
Tagore tlie same participation: he was not 
an outsider battening on nature, but be- 
longed to it organically; and oii account of 
this, I class bim with the ancients wliose 
“feeling natnrally” Schiller contrasted with 
our "feeling for what is natural”, In other 
words, Tagores nature poetry, like the 
Vedic hymns, apostrophises the eternal 
forces of tlie physical world as visible gods 
protecting the unity of universal life; and 
so, often though he indulges in persoiii- 
fication witlioiit attributing to his figures 
viable qualities in the manner, for instance, 
of Kaiidasa evoMng the Cloud Messen^er, 
he never fails to commimicate his certitude, 
compelling even sceptics to suspend theii* 
disbelief willingly. Moreover, Japanese in 
their want of details, his landscapes can 
aiways be located in Bengal; and if he 
seems imaware of enviromnental differences 
when spealdng of people, his seasonal songs 
are Indian in their generic character, and 
Bengali in their specific appeal, Thus 
Tagore’s septwation from others ceases the 
inoment he gives nature his undivided 
attention; and tlien immanence makes all 
men resemble liim while Iie himself appears 
to resemble Hoelderlin rather than Words- 
worth. 

Fated to spend over half of his eighty- 
one years in this century, perhaps the most 
destructive in history, Tagore knew at first 
hand what man does to inan; and if, for all 
that, he managed to keep intact both sanity 
and faitli in limnan progress, it was less 
because he occupied an assured position in 
a comparatively stable society than because, 
turning his back on tlie light that never 
sliines on sea or land, he based his abiding' 
beliefs on "arguinent froni design”, His 
optimism reflected aiso that period of 
British ruie, when, however backwai'd 
materially, índia looked ready for prodi- 
gies of spiritual advance, when Hindus had 
disowned Suttee and Thuggee, when moral 


improveinent depended on the autonomous 
will, and political freedom, though slow in 
Corning, followed from the logic of ubi- 
quitous liberalism; and pending final libe- 
ration, he wanted the fragmented individ¬ 
ual to say like Hoelderlin, “O Sun, O 
breezes, only with you, as among brothers, 
my heart lives yet”. Santiniketan, meant to 
promote such a chorus, failed, of course, to 
become an abode of peace, and at times his 
confidence in natures beneficent gover- 
nance faced trial by beastliness of the 
sort witnessed at Jalianwala Baugh, during 
the Civil Disobedience of the ‘thirties, and 
on the occasion of the Riissian rape of 
Finland shortly before he died, But even 
the agony of his last illness coukl not pers¬ 
uade him that the world stood at the end 
of its tether; and surely nothing except 
absolute sincerity would wear so well. 

V 

The positive part of Mr, Eliot’s notorious 
attack on Goethe suggests that the great 
German failed as a poet because he dispers- 
ed his Creative energy in too many direc- 
tions; and though no Bengali would think 
of Tagore in similar terms, some might 
argue that his imagination was at its best 
when he lived for poetiy alone. At any 
rate, his inventive genius gave no better 
account of ítself than in Manasi, published 
some seventy years ago; and there, apart 
from Corning to grips with his fundamental 
experiences, refined later, and yet never 
altered, he displayed practically the whole 
stock of his verse-forras, thus laying bare 
the anatomy of our prosody. For, despite 
their antiquity, Bengali metres had escaped 
analysis until Tagore took them in hand; 
scansion liad become a mechanical aífair, 
concerned with the couiiting of letters con- 
tradistinguished from syllables; and num- 
bers not amenable to this artificial, if simple, 
operation had been frowned upon, result- 
ing in considerable loss of rhythmic origi- 


nality. But Tagore, around the age of thirty, 
made a miraciilous discovery that, contrary 
to eai-lier opinion, the Bengali language 
allows quantitativo measures which leng- 
then and sliorten units according to a law 
of their own, and owe nothing therefore to 
the principies of Sanskrit enunciation; and 
whereas even by manupulating the caesura 
he could not get his blank verse to flow 
like that of Michael Madhusudan Datta, his 
unprecedented understanding of syllabic 
hreak and of pause at the end of a foot 
changed the very nature of our poetry, 

No poet before Tagore knew how to ex- 
tract music out of Bengali consonants; and 
if at times our lyrical needs made us rebel 
against the tyranny of the fourteeii-lettered 
line called Payar, we either resorted to 
forms borrowed from Sanskrit, and thus 
iim-eadable by the rules of Bengali pronun- 
ciation, or, like Biharilal Chakravarti reduc- 
ed the use of closed syllables to a minimum, 
imparting to our verse a sort of spineless 
elasticity, Manasi ruled such compromises 
out of existence, restored our measures to 
ordered autonomy, and broke with the past 
so sharply that ever since its appearance 
most of our previous poetry has seemed not 
only imperfect rhythmically but also metri- 
cally defective; and incidentally, it showed 
further that Michael Madhusudan Datta 
erred in thinking that Payar could overflow 
iiito feet of ihree, five or seven letters, that 
this freedom is the birthright of quantita- 
tive numbers, and that all other kinds dis- 
like the odd, Even Bharatcliandra, our best 
prosodist until Tagore took away his dis- 
tinction, sounds monotonous to modern 
ears; and alraost everybody else right up to 
the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tiiry inclulged in laxity which passed mus- 
ter, just because Bengali poems were once 
written to be sung, or chanted, rather than 
read, Plence the crucial importance of 
Manasi in the history of our literature; and 
though the technical skill of its author never 
ceased to grow, his next basic contribution 


to the poeFs craft occurred when, at seve¬ 
nty, he set about bridging the gulf between 
verse and prose. 

Alas, the ontological argument applies to 
the Almighty alone; and men continue to 
exist in despite of their imperfections, Tlius 
even Tagore failed to satisfy all the de- 
raands which his proper actions raised; and 
just as the force of direct experience drove 
him to create a new instinment of expres- 
sion, so also the very possibility of iiis 
médium ended by possessing him, to the 
exclusion of their relevance to aífective 
urges, In any case, the pristine candour of 
his style, which earned Gitanjali such ad- 
miration from Gide, did not last long; and 
turning more and more obliqúe, his later 
writings, even when using straight verna¬ 
cular, drew only reluctantly upon his hoard 
of original feelings to be served up again 
and again with amplificatory analogíes and 
rhetorical figures, In other words, his ado- 
lescence and prime rather than the fraitful 
years of his profracted ripeness, gave him 
his real stature; and though deniedTagores 
span of life, no one, however gifted, could 
hope to equal Tagore’s mastery over rhyme 
and rhythm, the older Iie grew, tlie closer 
he came to absolute solipsism, Of course, 
he went on watching externai events all the 
time; and except during the two years of 
his fatal illness, most novel movements in 
our literature began under his agile leader- 
ship. Yet surely, if slowly, his mental re- 
actions discarded their objective reference; 
and while this shift of his interest from 
matter to manner made his works increas- 
ingly ‘ pm^®”; l^is facility and variety preven- 
ted him becoming, say another Mallarmè. 

In visual imagination, Tagore resembled 
Victor Hugo; both could creat palpable 
poems almost out of nothing; and even 
when they argued, neither would submit to 
the compulsion of reason if telling similes 
were at hand. But perhaps because Bengali 
lacks the logical constitution of French, 
Tagore hai'dly ever tried to fuse his iinages 
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into a pictorial coraposition; and many of liis 
longer pieces siiggest tlierefore proliferation 
ratlier than developmeiit, His last poems 
dictated from sick-bed, arO; of course, sliort; 
and the resultant gain in intensity lias made 
modem critics overlook their retrogressíve 
theme and techniqiie, His songs, on the 
other hand, possess tlie double advantage 
of brevity and tuiiefulness; and this combi- 
nation places them in the forefront of his 
poetical Works. For their appeal, deriving 
from the magic of his language, does iiot 
admit of translation; and whereas his 
melodies, niatching miisic to the meaning 
of his words, may still convey a modicum 


of emotion to some foreigners, only a small 
fraction of general poetry reveals the struc- 
tural organisation demanded by an "exten- 
ded metaphor”. Hence the diíBciilty of 
showing non-Bengalis where Tagores 
greatness lay; liis situatíon, like Pushkin*s, 
must present an enigma to outsiders; and 
the veriest Bengalí sliould reflect dispas- 
sionately before insisting on his inclusion 
in the first category of the world’s poets. 
For us, however, he remains the supreme 
man of letters; in forging our current 
speech, he reraodelled our culture too; and 
when we meet sceptícs, let us remember 
that reality resides in propositions. 
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AUR emotions supply impetiis and ener- 
gy required for all those tasks which we 
must perform in order to exist. Here we do 
not differ from animais. The difference 
arises where man liberates his emotions 
from the demands of actioii and imites them 
with his imagination, where the desire to 
express his emotions makes him forget their 
utilitarian signiíicance, where the ‘testing’ 
of his emotions becomes the principal 
content of his disinterested enjoyment,’’- 
Normally we are not self-conscious, we are 
too much occiipied with the more urgent 
pragmatic implications of our inner States 
of feelings to attend to them in their purity 
and richness. And so we remain dark to 
oiirselves. ‘Whatever transports the spirit 
of man from the darkness of unawakened 
self-consciousness to the joyful liiminosity 
of existence has a deep atüaction for him, 
This is our hunger for feeling, for expres- 
sion. This desire for self-realisation-I am 
not using the phrase in any spiritual or 
mystical sense-is nothing more than the 
universal urge for being more clearly con- 
scious of oneself, Art has its origin in this 
urge.’^ 

This is traditional Indian thought ex- 
pressed in Tagore s style. We ai'e reminded 
of Abhinava Gupths characterisation of 
aesthetic experience as ‘the tasting of one s 
States of consciousness charged with de- 
light’. But though art, for Tagore, has its 
origin in this impulse, its end is not there; 
the end takes us beyond the self. Tagores 
indebtedness to Inclian theories of poetry 

* Tlie principal exponents of this school were 
Ananclavardliíma (9th century) and Abhinava 
Gupta (lOth century)- 


and to its dominating school known as 
Rasavada* was not very extensive, More- 
over, it would be incorrect to State that 
Tagore horrowed from the highly develop- 
ed aesthetic philosophy of his ancient fore- 
bears, or from any otíier aesthetic philo¬ 
sophy for that matter. He was not interested 
in building up a theoiy of art, either eclecti- 
cally or originally. He abhored academicísm 
and had little interest in theorising. On art, 
at any rate, he wrote-and he wrote exten- 
sively-as lie felt, or ratlier, as his feelings 
led him to think, Indian, Neo-Platonic, 
Hegelian and nineteenth century romantic 
theories of art iníluenced his thought, but 
none can be said to have moulded it-least 
of all rmvããa. 

The essence of the poetical experience 
according to the Rasavãdin lies in the enjoy- 
ment of the sheer tang or feel of the emo¬ 
tion expressed in the poem, in the savouring 
of that emotion like a rai’e víntage. The 
objective reference of the words of the 
poem (vãcyãrtha) is only an intermediaiy 
firaction; their real task is to suggest and 
claiify the emotion (or the dominating 
emotion) of the poem, Once this task is 
performed, the objective constituents of the 
meaning move out of the field of attention; 
they become aesthetically non-existent, 
Ordinary experience is outw.ardly dúected; 
the self remains in the background. In 
aesthetic experience it is the objects which 
move into the background; attention shifts 
to and focuses on the emotional reverbe- 
ratioiis caused by them. Aesüietic delight 
is delight in self-expression-in this sense. 

The rasavãdins themselves were, how¬ 
ever, doubtful if such a subjectivo view of 
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artistic experience could account for the 
full value, the supremo value, tliat we are 
wont to ascrlbe to art. Ratlier, they dis- 
covered the deeper value of art-experience 
in its close kinship (sahodaratã) with the 
nrystical experience of Brahmasãksâtkãra 
(realisation of Brahma). The prevalent 
metaphysical view then was that though 
the inherent nature of the soul is pure bliss 
(ãnanda), human life is full of suffering 
hecause it is bound by tire chains of desire; 
and action motivated by desire only tight- 
ens the chain, Oui- aesthetic philosophers 
found in art a means of release from the 
life of the desire-action-satisfaction-desire 
cycle. The emotions of art, being products 
of imagination, do not serve as spring 
boards of action. They can tlrerefore break 
through the cycle. But the detachment and 
the consequent contemplatíve joy that 
poetry can give is only transient. It is neces- 
sarily so, for no one can spend his life con- 
templating works of art. Even if the exi- 
gencies of life perraitted that, the nature of 
art-experience will not, for its prolongation 
or repetition beyond a point is self-defeat- 
ing. And when one returns to common life 
one retmms to desire, strife and suffering. 
Permanent release and joy is only possible 
through true integral intuitive knowledge- 
of the iinreality of the world, of the ulti- 
mate nature of our own self as non-different 
from Brahman. That needs moral purity 
as well as spiritual discipline. Is art then 
only a fleeting glimpse of this ideal state? 
According to Prof. Hüiyanna, an able inter- 
preter of Indian aesthetics, the value of art 
is much more than 'a means to secure for 
man a temporary escape from the imper- 
fectíons of common life; it is an ‘intimation 
to him of the possibility of rising perma- 
nently above those imperfections. Further, 
art-experience is well adapted to arouse our 
interest in the ideal State by giving us a 
foretaste of it, and thus to serve as a 
powerful incentive to the pursuit of that 
State.’ (M. Hiriyanna-Arí Experience, p. 


28). A younger mterpreter of Veclantic aes¬ 
thetics remarks in the course of his exposi- 
tion of the value of art: ‘The experience of 
beauty makes us progressively conscious of 
the illiisoriness of the empirical world and 
ego-life and of the reality of the higher and 
non-attached spirit within us.’ (P. J, Chau- 
álmn-Studies in Comparatiw Aesthetics, 

p. 102). 

Such an instrumental valuation of art as 
a pointer to and aid in the attainment of a 
high form of experience, is alien to Tagore. 
Detachment and disinterestedness of the 
aesthetic experience was never to him a 
detachment from the world of man and 
nature around us, or a loss of interest in it; 
it was only a detachment from the exigen- 
cies of action. And the function of art was 
not to make us realise ‘the illusoriness of the 
empirical world’ thereby helping us to with- 
draw from it to the higher reality of the 
self. On the contrary, it was to make us 
realise the world as more fully and richly 
real than we do in normal experience. Art 
is no less a deepening of world-conscious- 
ness tlian it is a clarification of self-cons- 
ciousness. The value of art to Tagore also 
was instrumental in a sense, but in the 
opposite sense; for art brings nature close 
to man, and enables him to establish an 
intimacy, a blood relationship, with all that 
strikes him as alien or unfriendly in his 
quotidian existence, Edward Thomson re- 
cords a conversation with the poet. "‘It is 
strange”, he said to me many years later, 
“that even so yoiing I had the idea, which 
was to grow with me all along, of realising 
the infinite in the finite, and not as some 
of our Indian metaphysicians do, of elimi- 
nating the finite”.’ (E. Thorason-Rnhintim- 
nath Tagore, 2nd Edition, p. 48). In 
this respect Tagore was an inveterate 
‘roraantic’“to use the word in the sense 
given to it by T. E. Plulme: 'roraantícisra 
confuses both human and divine things by 
not clearly separating thera’ (Specuktions 
p. 10), Tagore looulcl not separate them, 


and takes pride in the fact that ‘in índia the 
greater part of our literature is religious, 
because God with us is not a distant God; 
He belongs to our homes as well as to our 
temples’,® 

I have just spoken of an ancient aífiliation 
of Tagores aesthetic thought as well as its 
defection from that. And now to speak of 
its parallelism to and divergence from a 
moclern, and very fashionably modem, 
aesthetic doctrine-the Einfuehlung (Em- 
pathy) theoiy. Lipps characterised aesthe¬ 
tic pleasure as ‘an enjoyment of our own 
activity in an object‘ and identified it with 
‘the joy of Einfuehlung whicli consists in 
being lifted out of ourselves, the contemp- 
lative self being identified with its object’. 
His distinguished follower, Worringer, sum- 
med up the theory in the formula: ‘Aesthe¬ 
tic enjoyment is objectiíied self-enjoyment,’ 
Tagore had spoken in an equivalent though 
naturally more poetical language in tiíe 
course of his lectures in America in 1918, 
when from all accounts he was not acquain- 
ted with Lipps’ theory. ‘From the dawn of 
history the poets and artists have been in- 
fusing the colours and music of their soul 
into the structure of existence. And from 
this I have known certainly that the earth 
and the sky are woven with the fibres of 
man’s mind,’^ And he records an anecdote 
of his visit to Japan: ‘I looked at the land- 
it was so diffierent to my eyes, so pictures- 
que. Tlie Japanese passenger too came on 
the deck and stood by the railing. He did 
not see only a pícturesque land; he saw a 
land whose woods and rivers and hills had 
been given a new form by contact with the 
minds of his countrymen-not a material 
but a human form. ., .As a man’s native 
land is not only natural but human-that is 
why it is a source of such joy to him-so has 
man spread over the world the cloak of 
human eraotion, possessed it and united 
with it.’s 

But just as Tagore had extended the ex- 
pressionist theories of Abhinava Gupta from 


the conception of art as a deepening of self- 
consciousness to that of art as being at one 
and the same time a deepening of world- 
consciousness, so he extends the Einfueh¬ 
lung theory from its notion of art as an over- 
flowing of the self into the object, as feeling 
the self as object, to the contrary concep¬ 
tion of art as sucking the object into the 
self, as feeling the object as self. The 
aesthetic experience is not only a projection 
or outwardisation of the self; it is equally 
an introjection or inwardisation of objects. 
‘Tlhs world which takes its form in the 
mould of man’s perception, still remains as 
a partial world of his senses and mind. It is 
like a guest and not like a kinsman. It be- 
comes completely our own when it comes 
within the range of our emotions. With our 
love and hatred, pleasure and pain, fear and 
wonder continuaUy working upon it, this 
world becomes a part of our personality.’® 
To those who speak of self-expression in 
art (which does not exclude Tagore him- 
self) he puts tlie question: what do you 
find in yourself to express? Man feels his 
personality more intensely than other 
creatures because his power of feeling is 
more than can be exhausted by the needs of 
his life; ‘this efílux of the conscioiisness of 
his personality requires an outlet of expres- 
sion'. And that outlet is ait, But Tagore 
would not stop here: ‘let us consider what 
are the contents of his personality’. The 
contents, as we have seen, are nothing short 
of the whole world. He says: ‘it grows with 
our growth, it changes with our changes. If 
this world were taken away, our personality 
would lose all its content.’^ 

The central therae of Tagores philosophy 
of art thus emerges as the notion that art 
is a bridge across the chasm which nor- 
mally separates the individual from the 
world around. Of course he is linked to his 
environment by the strongest possible chain 
-the urge to continue his existence as an 
individual, But this is only a chain of bon- 
dage, it is not a bond of kinship. Being 
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forged by the exigencies of man’s stmggle 
for survival, it stifles his spirits as well as 
belittles bis world. ‘Things to which we are 
büund by the tíe of self-interest are eclipsed 
by the shadow of our own self.... The im- 
medíate consciousness of reality in its pur- 
est form, unobscured by the shadow of self- 
interest, iiTespective of moral or utilitarian 
recommendation, gives iis joy as does the 
self-revealing personality of our own.’® The 
fmiction of art, therefore, is to remove the 
shadows which obscure the reality of tlie 
objective world as well as of tlie personality 
of man, and fhereby to bring them together 
in intimate union. In his Bengali essays 
Tagore remaínds us again and again that 
the Bengali word for literature-sâhitya- 
comes from sahit, and etymologically means 
'togetherness’ or mtimacy, 

As in most other aesthetic theories, 
emotions occupy a very important place in 
Tagore’s philosophy of art, for they are the 
principal instruments of mans iinification 
and harmonisation with the world. It might 
occiir to many who woiild not think of 
questioning the seraantic aspect of emotions 
(insisted on by Tagore, though denied by 
modern positivists) that he is putting too 
rauch stress on their iinificatory fimctíon. 
Our emotions raay imite us with the world, 
but they may also divide us from it or from 
One or more of its objects. We have positive 
.as well as negative emotions, emtíons of 
attraction, delight in contemplation, love 
and worship, as well as emotions of re- 
pulsion, horror, hatred, and the existentia- 
lists’ favourite, nausea. I believe Tagores 
reply to this would be that in art we ai*e not 
concemed with the emotions on the biologi- 
cal plane or as the Vedãntins put it, on Üre 
plane of avidyã-kâma-karraa. Here of course 
feelings of rãga and dvesa, desire and aver- 
sion, have equal sway on our consciousness. 
But only he is an artist who can liberate 
himself, and his reader, spectator or listener, 
from this bondage-at least momentarily. 
And when one has achieved the necessary 


aesthetic detachment and contemplates the 
world from a plane which is different from 
if not above Úie biologícal plane, it may be 
questioned if he is still subject to such emo¬ 
tions as revulsion, hatred and horror. Are 
not these emotions our responses to objects 
from which injury to our life-interests has 
come or may come? When we do not think 
of personal loss or gain, these biologícal 
negative emotions have no soil to grow on. 

Of course, even on the plane of disinte- 
restedness there are such emotions as 
aesthetic horror or moral revulsion. Moral 
revulsion does not really raise a problem, 
for it is generally recognised that the aes¬ 
thetic plane is not distinct from the biologi- 
cal plane of struggle for existense, it is dis¬ 
tinct also from the moral plane of praise and 
blame, of approval and disapproval, Moral 
will and judgeraent and therefore moral 
emotions should not be confused with the 
aesthetic experience proper. 

Thus in the category of non-biological 
negative emotions we are left with aestheic 
revulsion and horror. The proper and 
primary object of this emotion, however, is 
not nature or life, but art itself. We are 
no doubt repelled by bad art, that is com- 
positions which claim to be art but have 
failed to substantiate that claim. (I ask 
within parenthesis if siicli a feeling is not 
in the last analysis a moral feeling). Be that 
as it may, the qiiestion at issue is whether 
a successful work of art too can evoke any 
aesthetic feeling of revulsion-naturally not 
towards itself, but towards the world as a 
whole, or towards any part or aspect of the 
world depictecl in it. Tagore would em- 
phatically say no, In the drama of Ktng 
Lear there is much that pains, shocks and 
terrifies us in many ways. But towards the 
drama as a whole we feel only delight and 
love~you may call it aesthetic delight and 
aesthetic love. This aesthetic emotion is, 
according to Tagore, directed in the last 
analysis not to the technical product or the 
artifact which is also callecl Kíng Lear, but 
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I' to reality, or to that aspect or phase of 
reality which Shakespeare has caught in the 
artistic Vision embodied in King Lear. The 
artifact itself we may judge as successful, 
excellent, etc., and analyse and críticise 
according to technical norms which we 
accept at the time. But it is not tlie artifact 
which is the object of our aesthetic emo¬ 
tions; it is only an instrument or vehicle. 
And the aesthetic emotions carried across, 
symbolised or suggested by it, which 
f necessarily refer to the real world as caught 
in the poefs Vision, are always positive. 
The artifact may be connected wiüi the 
aesthetic experience as closely or organi- 
cally as you like, but it is neither identícal 
with, nor the object of, that experience. 

Like other ídealists-objective idealists, 
to be philosophícally precise-Tagore insists 
that ‘it is only the one-sided incomplete 
Vision of the real which lacks beauty... 

^ Our full consciousness of anything is always 
charged with love and replete with joy.’® 
On the aesthetic plane there are no class 
distinctions between the beautiful and the 
ugly, ‘seen from that plane the contour of 
the meanest object becomes wonderful 
j beyond words ■.. When we experience any- 
thíng aesthetically we do not see only that 
object. A sweet song confers dignity on 
land, sea and sky, on the whole of existence. 


I task of proclaiming the glory of all that 
1 exists’.^® He asks; ‘Does our aesthetic sense 
í illumine and bring close to us only those 

I parts of the world which we are in the 

habit of characterising specifically as 
‘beautiful’, denouncing and dismissing all 
the restP If so, then it must be regarded as 
a mighty barrier across the path of our self- 
development. I have tried to say that this is 
not so. Just as our knowing faculty is 
attempting to bring the whole of reality 
within its intelligent grasp, so our aesthetic 
sensíbilíty attempts to bring the whole of 
reality within its joyful erabrace; that is its 
only significance, The principie according 




to which we judge a flower as beautiful also 
enables us to judge tlie universe as a thing 
of beauty. That principie is unity in diver- 
sity. The more corapletely we view the 
great panorama of the universe, the more 
we realise that good and evil, pleasure and 
pain, life and death, in theh ceaseless ebb 
and flow, constitute the sympliony of the 
universe. When we contemplate the sym- 
phony as a whole no note sounds false, 
notliing is ugly’.^’' 

But it is a fact that many gifted modem 
writers have found much that is discordant 
and ugly, and have depicted reality as a 
whole as nauseating or as utterly pointless 
and absurd. ‘We find in modern literature 
that something like a chuckle of an exultant 
disillusionment is becoming contagious, and 
the knights-errant of the cult of arson are 
abroad, setting fire to our time-lionoured 
altars of worship, proclaiming that the 
images enshrined on them, even if beauti¬ 
ful, are made of mud. They say that it has 
been found out that the appearances in 
humaii idealism are deceptive, that the 
imderlying mud is real’^® 

To these modems Tagore’s reply is: 
‘This defiant dístrust and denigration of 
reality too is only a subjective reaction and 
a passing perversion of the spirit. This too 
cannot claim to be based on a detaclied and 
profoundly objective standpoint towards 
reality, any more tlian tlie romantic senti- 
mentalism of the early 19th century. Many 
people think that this immoderation of the 
spirit, this showing of the hsts is modem- 
ism. I do not... If you ask me what true 
modernism is, I will say it is to look at the 
world witli a detached objective vision, and 
not with personal bias and prejudice. Only 
such a Vision is luminous and pure, and 
results in pure spiritual bliss. Modern 
poetry should try to cultivate that detach- 
raent of spirit which modern sciencs has 
been able to achieve. But there is no point 
of calling it modern; it is eternal.^® A few 
pages further he adds: ‘Asceticism can no 
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doubt be encouraged by including an 
attitude of contempt towards tlie perceptual 
realítíes around iis, But the poet is not a 
votaiy of ascerticism; on the contraiy, lie is 
by nature on the side of love,’^'‘ 

An apparent conü-adiction míght have 
been noticed in the above qiiestions, viz,, 
that Tagore insists that the poet should be 
as detached and objective as the scientist, 
and at the same time maintains that he 
i$ a lover rather than an ascetic, uniting 
himself with the objects of the world 
throngh a suiplus of his emotions, Let us 
see if this contradiction can be avoided by 
expressing Tagores above ideas in a slightly 
different language. 

The biologicaí, the moral, the aesthetic 
and the poetíc (or philosophic in the broad 
sense) planes are distinct planes of exis- 
tence. Amongst these the first two are 
nearer to each other in so far as both are 
planes of actioii; similarly the last two 
planes agree in both being planes of con- 
templation. Freedom from the pressure of 
biologicaí impulses and from the propen- 
sity to apply moral categories are essential 
both to knowledge and to art. It is in this 
sense that art must be detached like science, 
detached, that is, from the biologicaí and 
moral categories. Empliasis in modern lite- 
rature on the facts of sujffering and evil and 
the emotional responses they evolce are a 
result of insufficient detachment of the 
aestlietic from the biologicaí and moral 
planes of experience. Wlrat the modern lite- 
rateurs and artists suffer from is not a 
diseased mind, but a mental and emotional 
confusíon. They let their biologicaí and 
moral emotions overflow into and bedevil 
their aesthetic vision. The universe is not 
absiird or nauseating either from the 
scientific or from the aesthetic stand-point; 
that kind of reaction is appropriate only to 
the moral plane of experience. Of course 
we must take full cognisance of the facts 
of pain and evil-as biologicaí or moral 
agents. As the íirst, our task is to avoid or 


overcome these for ourselves; as the second, 
to avoid or overcome these for all manldnd 
As scientists we are not shocked by pain 
and evilj we only look for their causes and 
effects, and appreciate the simplicity and 
consistency of the laws under which they 
occur, And when we look at the world in 
a fully aesthetic way, pain and evil, wheth- 
er resulting from natural or from human 
causes, do not shock us either. We are led 
to see them as Shakespeare or Vyãsa saw 
tliem-not as disgusting or absurd, but as 
elements of a sublime spectacle. 

Some aesthetic philosophers differentiate 
between the beautiful and the sublime. 
According to A. C. Bradiey, for instance, 
the pleasure we take in sublimity, instead 
of being immediate, purely afflrmative, as 
is that of beauty, is conditioned by a pre- 
vioiis negative stage of repulsion, in 
which we feel checked, baffled, mena- 
ced’. Tliis, however, is followed by a 
feeling of expansion or iiplífting’, and 
the last stage is always positive, for even 
when the sublime thing is terrible or 
forbidding we end in a conscíousness of 
Union with it. Speaking in such terms, 
Tagore s aesthetic vision was of the beaiiti- 
ful rather than of the sublime. Baffling and 
menacing aspects of reality are seldom 
dwelt on or enlarged upon by him either in 
his Works of art or of thought. I have said 
before that wliat baíHes or revolts us in the 
world does so only when we view events 
and agents under moral categories. To the 
aesthetic vision proper neither natural cala- 
raity nor moral defect is revolting in any 
proper sense. This was said in defence of 
Tagore and did not claim to reflect exactly 
his way of thinking. And in fact it does not. 
Tagore is against making slrarp distinctions 
between the beautiful, the good and the 
true. (Vide his article on "Ilie Sense of 
Beauty in Sahitya.) And yet one seldom (I 
am not saying never) finds negative 
aspects of the world presented in his art. 
That is beçause his feeling as well as his 
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thought, his entire personality, was eharged 
with the idealistic postulate-we may call it 
intuítion in his case-that the negative is 
only a partial aspect of the positive, that 
the evil and defect of flnite things are more 
than made up by the goodness and perfec- 
tion of the Infinite. We may recall the 
words of his oft-sung lyric: 

Nowhere is there sorrow, or death, or 
separation 

However far with all my soul I speed into 
thy boundless world; 

But the moment I turn my gaze from thee 
unto myself 

Deatlr hecomes deathly, and sorrow, sor- 
row’s deep well. 

Wliether such a belief is philosophically 
justiííable or not is beside the point here. 
Such disputes have proved interminable 
and eternal. It is up to each individual to 
select and declare the frame of reference of 
his Weltanschauung. Wlrat is to the point 
is that Tagore seems never to have liad to 
struggle for, or with his faith-like Kierke- 
gaard, Dostoieffsky, Hopkins and Eliot. The 
cry of Pascal (Úe silence of the infinite 
space frightens me’) found no echo in his 
heart. On the contrary, the infinite space is 
always calling to him, and he believes it is 
his vocation as a poet to answer that call 
with all the Creative powers he possesses. 
‘What is art? It is the response of man’s 
Creative soul to the call of the Real.’^® 

The place of emotion in Tagore’s philo- 
sophy of art raises another issue whiclr 
deserves notice. If knowledge be broadly 
defined as awareness of object, then Tagore 
certainly conceives aesthetic emotion as a 
form of knowledge-in some ways a more 
satisfactory form of knowledge than per- 
ception or thought, for aesthetic experience 
deepens the awareness of specific objects 
to which it refers, and, more generally, 
heightens the awareness of all reality. 
"Everything around is real, yet we do not 
see reality in its immediacy, in its purity. 
It is only in artistic creation that reality 


comes before our consciousness unveiled, 
and we see it face to face.’^® The identity 
of truth and beauty is a favourite therae 
with Tagore, and he is fond of quoting 
Keats’ well-known line to that effect In one 
place we find an almost philosophical clas- 
sification of knowledge into Toiowledge by 
íntellect and knowledge by eraotion.’^'^ The 
Bengali word for emotion is anubhuti and 
Tagore rerainds us that etymologically this 
word means 'to grow into conformity with 
another object’.’ Thereby he diflferentiates 
his view from the prevalent view of emo¬ 
tion as a purely subjective State, complete 
in itself, having no necessary reference be- 
yond. 

On the onehand, Tagores way of looking 
at aesthetic emotion is in contrast witli 
traditional Indian views on the siibject. It 
may be recalled that for the rasavãdin the 
Idnship of aesthetic experience with imys- 
tical experience did not imply that the 
former was also accredited as a kind of 
knowledge-as tlie latter undoubtedly was. 
All that was intended was that both ex- 
periences exhibit characteristics of detach¬ 
ment from the life of action and of pure 
spiritual delight-fleeting in one case, 
everlasting in the other, On the other 
hand, Tagore’s view of aesthetic emotion is 
veiy dose to European scholastic views. In 
particular, the eminent modem representa- 
tive of scholastic aestlietics, Jacques Mari- 
tain, insists like Tagore that tiíiere is such a 
thing as 'poetical knowledge,’ that it is 
Tcnowledge throngh emotion,’ and that 
when we participate in the poet’s emotion 
we do not participate in his feelings but in 
his spiritualised and International emotion, 
in his emotion as coinin^ to see! For both 
Tagore and Maritain there is 'a kind of in- 
herent knowledge that is immanent in and 
consubstantial wifli poetry one with its very 
essence.’ (Jacques Maritain-Cfeflíioe In- 
tuition in Art and Foetry, Meridian Books, 

p,81), 

All this runs counter to the coramonly 
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accepted notion of tlie subjectivity of emo- 
tions and the objectivity of knowledge, 
based mainly on the comparative variabi- 
lity of the former and the uniformity or 
nniversality of the latter. This is a large 
question and can be only touched on within 
the space left Tagore does not admit the 
sharp demarcation of expeiience into sub- 
jective and objective compartments. On the 
one hand, he maintaíns tliat tliere is a great 
deal of the play of the subjective even in 
íields where objectivity is supposed to have 
its sovereignty, ‘We imagine that our mind 
is a perfect mirror. On the contrary it is 
the principal instrument of creation.’ On 
the oüier hand, he points out that the emo- 
tions expressed in a great worlc of art are 
not unique, are not peculiar to the artist, 
The artist feels and creates not as an indi¬ 
vidual but as the representative of the ideal 
man wliose emotions have been purified of 
personal bias, of eccentiác likes and dislikes, 
‘When we are intensely aware of reality we 
ai-e aware of ourselves, and it gives us 
delight, .. .But the mysterious fact about it 


is that though individuais are separately 
seeking their expression, their success is 
never individualistíc in character. Men must 
find and feel and represent in all their Crea¬ 
tive works Man the Eternal, the creator. 
...Any individualistíc madness of men 
agaínst Man cannot thrive for long.’”* A 
large part of Tagore s Gifford lectures was 
given to the elucidation of this point, viz., 
that in mans highest efforts and achieve- 
ments it is the Eternal, Ideal or Universal 
Man that seeks expression or which we 
seek to express. The nniversality that we 
íind in the creations of art, in the discovery 
of ti'uth, in the good life, was, for Tagore, 
the manífestation of the eternal in man. 
‘Our life gains what is called Value’ in 
those of its aspects which represent eternal 
humanity in knowledge, in sympathy, ín 
deeds, in character and Creative works. 
And from the beginning of our hístory we 
are seeking, often at the cost of everything 
else, value and not merely success; in other 
words we are trying to realise in ourselves 
the immortal Man, so that we may die but 
not perish.’^® 
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A BUNCH OF POEMS 

By Rabindranath Tagore 

MEMORY^ 

When I gaze at you, your face revives 

Memories of a hundred lives 

And pleasiires I thought were dead 

In your darling eyes have spread their vernal bed. 

You are my memory gained, my ego lost, 

Of untasted bliss or grief the nest 
You are the bloom of ghostly gardens 
In planets new, or moons in phantom heavens. 

You are the idol mine, sweet form, 

Of shy raeetings at night and the day s desiresj 
Words of love and srailes and blessed tears 
Have found ín you their destined home. 

Vague grows the world, and smaller, as I gaze 
All day, and long night, at your face. 






THE ENDLESS VOYAGE 


Tell me, BeautiM, how long this voyaging will last? 

Which way are you steering? To wliat magic coast? 

Whenever I ask, dear strangeress, 

I am merely left to guess 
The meaníng of your smüe. 

You point your fingers silently 
Where the waves rave disconsolately 
And in a sizzling pool sets the sun. 

What awaits us, tell, when our voyaging is done? 

Where the day burns on its funeral pyre 

And all the ocean seems afire 

And drips in drops the melting heaven, 

Tell me, O mysteríous, is there the haven 
Our westering vessel seeks? 

Do you have your magicai abode 

On a shore where the bounded ocean shrieks? 

Is it cradled by cloiid-kissed peaks? 

You smile again, my dear, without a word. 

The wind now moans, now sighs. 

Blindly break the waves, or rise. 

I spied no land in all these days 
Of ploughing through tliis sea of vague mirages; 

Forever this ocean only, this lament rolling over the sunken world 

All the time rocks our raft of gold 

Lit for the present by the sun s last rays. 

And forever that haunting smile. I am gnawed by fiends 
Wondering what your silent smile portends. 

I remember when first you called 
For foUowers, I, being startled, 

Could merely glance at you. 

You pointed at the promising víew: 

Light flickering on the waves, tremulous as hope. 

I boarded tlie raft ‘Do we sail,’ 

I asked, ‘for that land where no dream grows pale 
But ripens each into a fruit of gold?’ 

You smiled. I had been too curious and bold, 
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Afterwards; Naked or clouded the sun shone; 

Raging in cyclone or still as a picture the ocean; 

The days flew past, the fades held fast 
And with arching mast we held on 
Our westward course towards the dying sun, 

I beseech you tell, if at last 
I can find rest there, rest so deep 
That unnoticed I shall slip from sleep to sleep 
Into death. You smile, I ask in vain. 

The huge wings of night have spread a dark tent 
Blinded, I live by the sense of scent, 

Hangs your fragrance like a bank of inist, 

I guess we are moving from the drunken list 
Of the raft, the lapping of waves. Your hair 
Brushes my cheeks and dances in the air. 

Fatal spell iiumbs my heart, freezes my limbs. 

‘I am lost, my dearest’ I cry, ‘give me your hand.’ 

If you are smiling, it is too dark for the fleetingest glimpse. 

(Translated by Jyotirmoy Daita) 


ONCE AGAIN" 

I do not know wlio once again knocks at the 
door of my heart, stands there at the dead 
of night seeking I know not whom. 

In the dream-lull of a vanished springtime 
naraeless stranger once carne to me 
and plunged my fervid being deep 
in the ocean of exquisite joy. 

To-night the wind-swept rain in fitful gusts 
suffers not my timid lamp to leap in flame. 

Wakeful I lie alone in my desolate cottage 
listening to the rain sighing in the dark. 

Oh friend unknown, your soulful melody 
haunts my ear for ever: restless am I to 
journey witli you to the dream-enchanted 
realms of perfumed darkness. 

(Translated by Tagüre Huq) 

^Original first line of the song: ‘Ke dilo ciBar aghath amr duare' 







On Temptations of Unimsality & Poetic Ethics 

By Jyotirmoy Datta 


^NCE, wlien I was despairing of all 
^ neat contrasts and antitheses after leaf- 
ing through one of tliose bleak boob on lite- 
rature tliat only professois can write, I 
happened to remember of the hermit of 
Croisset and the brilliant pupil of 
Verocchio. 

The hermit of CroissetI Boatmen watch- 
ing tlie lighted Windows of the honse by the 
Seine where Flaubert stimggled with his 
one big temptatíon-perfection. For 
twenty five years his masterpiece had 
hovered on the brink of perfection, tempt- 
ing him to rewrite it again and again. He 
had yielded to the lure; absolute form was 
his opiura, his and of many others who 
came after him. 

Gontrast this with the temptation of 
universality that Verocchio’s apprentice 
faced. Majestic relics of unrealized projects 
are strewn in the wake of Leonardo’s 
career, lightning flashes of greatness tliat 
he clid not have the time to tend and tame 
into steady lanterns of light. The letter he 
wrote to Lodovico Sforza outlining his 
stunningly varied gifts described also his 
particular kind of hashish becaiise even 
Leonardo, though talented as a god, was as 
mortal as any man. 

The antithesis appears shai’per when one 
remembers how disinterested Leonardo was 
in completing a painting; he would often 
ask Ambrogio to work on a canvas he had 
begun while he went amooning about 
fossils and the spots on the moon, Perfec- 
tion? Too many ideas were forever quiver- 
ing on the tips of his pen and brush to allow 
him to wait for the slow maturing of any 
one of them. He would stop work on a 


painting if the problem wlnch had seemed 
insurmountable at start had been solved, or 
if the grmding of a new pigment caught 
his fancy, or if Florence needed a militaiy 
engineer, or if,. .uhl it is impossible to list 
the numberless temptations that coiild lure 
him away from the diíflcult task of waiting. 
Others have to be humble and wait for the 
next flash to come but for him no wearisome 
spells of forced idleness yawned between 
painting and painting; if he was undecided 
on the next step, he was not the one to wait 
for succour from inspiration-there was 
always a submarine to be planned or the 
riddle of the girdles on the trunks of trees 
to be solved. 

Therefore, what is surprising is not that 
he realized so few of his projects but that 
he completed any at all, And yet one is left 
with a sense of disappointraent; however 
great his paintings, they overwhelm one 
with the feeling that the cause was dis- 
proportionately greater than the eífect; as a 
huge banyan tree, having spent all its vita- 
lity in sti-etching its limbs and sending 
down new roots, can only bring forth wee 
littie specks of fruit, this most gifted man 
in all histoiy created great paintings that 
were not as overwhelming a phenomenon 
as Leonardo himself. 

But was it really a failure of judgment? 
Would Leonardo have been a greater 
painter had he been a lesser man? Un- 
aiiswerable but intriguing, and to us who 
owe so rauch to a smiliar ‘failure’ of Tagore’s 
judgement, more than merely intriguing- 
these questions are of desperate urgency. 
Did Rabindranath sacrifice the realization 
of his own destiny for the fulfilment of ours? 
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It was he who standardized Bengalí metre 
and spelling, discovered the rhythm of our 
prose and even our flowing script. We 
cannot make love without the help of his 
songs or write a letter without following 
his model. Some of Tagore’s gifts ai‘e only 
as iiseful as the phonogram and the type- 
writer but most are absolutely vital for the 
Bengali, even the Bengali who has no 
interest at all in the craft of verse or prose. 
But the very fact that we cannot do without 
the gifts of Tagore disturbs me because one 
can, alas, do without poems, even the great- 
est of poems, Does it show that Rabindra¬ 
nath was too necessary for iis for him to 
become the poet he could have been? 

But what was the poetic destiny he is 
supposed to have sacriflced to give later 
generations a better chance to realize them- 
selves? I fear I am perilously dose to asking 
one of tliose questions wliich is given to no 
man to answer, Fortunately, we do not have 
to depend entirely on fancy to get at least 
a glimpse of the answer-there are any 
number of hints m the poems Tagore wrote 
between 1896 and 1906. Tagore was thirty 
flve at the beginning of the decade. Eight 
years previously he had published Mâmhi, 
his first mature work, and the second, 
Sonãr Tari, four years after Mãnashi, and 
this crucial decade opened with the piibli- 
cation of Chitru. 

Crucial Decade 

‘Crucial Decade, I said, not only because 
iisually the period between tliirty-five and 
forty-five represents a tuniing point for 
most artists, but chiefly because Rabindra¬ 
nath was faced with a terrible choice bet¬ 
ween silence and versatility. A clause of the 
last sentence soiinds almost like a mystical 
statement; there raight indeed be no in- 
evitable link between the physical and 
spiritual age of the artist. Yet the evidence 
of the past few decades in Bengali poetry 
seems to be that only he who can weather 


the dullness, the breathless and ominous 
calm of the period when the high-pitched 
spontaneity of youth is left behind, can go 
ahead to slow fulfilment. I imagine it must 
be a big shock to enter those dead waters 
after all the bumps and jerks of youth when 
one did not so much captain ones shíp as 
follow the wind and take instantaneoiis 
decisions according to the needs of each 
dangerous moment, But now the poet must 
plan his future, contiive his picture of him¬ 
self, dissect himself to find out which mask 
reflects the quirks of his soul best. 

As I turn one glorious iiame after another 
in my mind, I realize this period of waiting, 
with a littie help from Dame Fortune, can 
be turned into years of tiiumph, Shakes- 
peare wmte all his ti-agedies between thii-ty- 
five and forty-five. The only major work 
that Wagner coinposed after he was forty- 
six was Parsifal, Dostoevsky, released from 
Sibéria at thirty-three, spent the next ten 
years in letting the horrifying memories be 
transformed into experience to wiite Notes 
from the Undergroimd, Crime and Punish- 
ment and The Gambler in three quick years 
before he was forty-seven, Tolstoy started 
work on War and Peace at thirty-seven, 
completed it at forty-one, undertook Anna 
Karenina at forty-seven; next year he was 
contemplating suicide for art ceased to be 
the supreme, or even an important, thing 
to him. Or think of Dante who, after that 
early outburst of promise at twenty-seven, 
was saved at thirty-five by the lucky acci- 
dent of banishment. Two years later he hit 
upon the idea of The Comedy which occu- 
pied him not only for the rest of the decade 
but also for eleven more years of his life. 

And what did Rabindranath do after pub- 
lishing Chitrã? Book after book of poems 
on topical subjects, verse renderings of 
tales from Todd’s Ánnah of Kafasthan, a 
whole book of four-line verse anecdotes 
exemplifying a moral or a platitude, farces 
and skits, historical and philosophical 
essays, a story, a novel~it would be tiring 
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to mentíon all that he wrote during tliís 
brief period. The craft displayed in the 
manipulation of metre and the handling of 
rhyme is simply astonishing, his vocabulary 
fantastically rich, and his prose style revo- 
lutíonary. And yet except for a few of the 
poems in Kalpanã, and one in Kshamkã, 
there are hardly fifty lines in all the hun- 
dreds of poems he wrote in these years that 
seem to me to express any genuine ex- 
perience. 

Did he not realize that despite his mira- 
culous dexterity, all these poems were basi- 
cally tiivial? He did. In the opening poem 
of kshanikã, he announces his surrender to 
fleeting temptations. In another, Udvo- 
dhana, one of tlie closing poems of the 
volume, he describes how tlie goddess 
whom he had hoped to please with offerings 
of flowers and the strains of sweet rausic, 
appeared to him in a terrifying and temp- 
tuous aspect. The pleasures of spring were 
not for this dark goddess. 

And yet he wrote these poemsl He did so 
because the ruthless goddess had forced 
him into a situation where the only alter- 
natíve before him was silence. Yes, it was 
all tlie doing of that temperamental goddess 
-innocent vírgin? or evd sirenP-who, after 
threatening him with exile into a Sibéria of 
frozen silence, suddenly appeared in 
Udwãham to shatter tlie deception with- 
out which the threat would have turned 
into reality. 

The story of how tlie playful goddess 
tantalized the poet is worth retelling be¬ 
cause, first, it would yield clues to the mys- 
tery of those spells of dazzling-yet some- 
how disappointing-overproduction that 
Tagore had to plod through, and next be¬ 
cause tliough slie was often hard, oftener 
she was generous and Tagore wrote his 

* A Paradox: the amazement of this discovery 
was mixed with the thrill of remembering all the 
dead lovers of the past: a typically romantic 
sentiment? 


best only when she smiled. Ah, wliat mar- 
vels they are, those magic poems of 
MãmU, Shonãr Tari, Chitrã, Kalpanã and 
Kheijã, what contrast to the emptyness of 
tlie poems I have been discussingi 

Historie Eoent 

It was as a real woman that the goddess 
stepped into his poetry in Manashi. Nothing 
like this had happeiied in our poetry be¬ 
fore. Vaishnava poetry, at least apparently, 
celebrated divine love. And the, lordly 
women of Madhusudan are synthetic crea- 
tions; tlie tiickle of genuine feeling in thera 
gets bogged in polysyllablic words and 
rhetorical forms of speech. But in Manãshi 
an ardent and youthful lover and a genuine 
woman, a woman without any Hterary alloy, 
took the place of Kiishna and Radha. At 
last Man was victorious. 

We are fortunate that the first Beiigali 
poet to discover love was Tagore; he 
realized the ímpoitance of his discovery 
and had tlie meaiis to celebfate the event 
with pomp and splendour. Wlio else could 
have doiie even faint justice to tliis event 
-the greatest in the hístory of our language 
so far starved of the richest experience of 
man? Tagore blossomed forth. He recorded 
the wonder of being the first man* in love in 
drunken poems, rowdy poems, mad poems, 
poems in which images bubble out witli 
romantic abandon and rhymes click to un- 
lock ineffable memories. He rifled the 
Sanskrit language and Vaishnava poetry- 
chiefiy Vaishnava poetry-for words he 
needed and íf these sources failed, he mint- 
ed new ones. He ran through the whole 
gamut of metiical forms but delighted most 
in matrahritta, the dancing raetre. Tliough 
some of the Vaishnavas had sturabled into 
matrabnttãp tliey had only vaguely ghmps- 
ed its possibilities; the strange laws of this 
new meti'e were still a mystery when 
Rabindranath took it over. The great poet 
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standardized it and put it through its 
paces. 

I say ‘great’, tliough I have so far refrain- 
ed from using tliis rather pompous adjective. 
But in Mânashi his command over the lang¬ 
uage seeras not only amazing, but of such 
treraendous power as to become an expres- 
sion of the divine in man. No other word 
but ‘great’ is applicable to the poet of 
Mânashi And of Sonãr Tari But already 
he was being tempted to make pointless 
displays of his power over the language. 
The poems that continued the story of Üie 
metamorphosis of his love are separated 
from each other by astonishing mehical 
demonstrations and fireworks of brilliant 
phrases which detract the attention of the 
reader from the main drama. Tlie theme of 
the story is the gradual tmnsformation of 
the woman into a goddess; for one criticai 
moment-in the poem, Mãnash Smãari~the 
woman and the goddess seemed indisting- 
uishable but the leap was taken in Niruí 
desh Jãtrã when the woman turned a 
mysterious and unapproachable goddess, 
and into a fatal siren in Shindhupãre, 

Eighteen days before he wrote Shindhu- 
pare, Tagore coraposed a strange poem, 
Jivandemtã about the woman-goddess-siren. 
The title of the poem is perplexing; ’demta’ 
means god and not goddess; the associatíon 
seems to be, if not ivitíi the gods of the 
Aryan pantheon, ahnost certainly with the 
personal gods of the mysties and certainly 
not with a vampire siren. Tagore’s later 
poems, especially those written during the 
Gitânjali period seem to bear out this sup- 
position which makes of Tagore an un- 
troubled ‘afflrmist’, not so rauch a poet as a 
padré, one who from the very beginning 
took upon himself the task of jiistifying the 
arbitrariness of the world. 

The idea is ridiculous. The atmosphere 
of the poem is of a night after a bacchana- 
lian orgy and the poet who says he seeks a 
new breath of life is obviously asking his 
muse to change his poetic style. Yes, ob- 


vious but not to the grammarian who can 
only determine the gender of the nouiis, 
‘devat^ and nãth\ Fortunately, Tagore has 
left hints enough in this poera-certain of 
the phrases and images had been used in 
poems of the lover-muse-siren series-and 
in Shindhupãre, where he addresses his 
siren bride as ‘jivandevatã’. 

Jivandevatã! 

‘What a shockingslip of grammar, I can 
Lear the scarecrow pundits exclaim. ‘And 
what blasphemy,’ cry out the disciples of 
Tagore the mystic-saint. They would be 
right in regarding some of Tagore’s poems 
on his siren-goddess as blasphemous. 
Tagore himself was torn between tlie two 
images of poetiy as soulless siren and sym- 
patlietic goddess. Urvasi, which presents 
a ravisliíng image of heartless and anarchic 
love and beauty, raised a fm-ore on its pub- 
lication; tliough the moralists could not 
even guess at its meaning, their antennae 
sensed that it was in a way an evil poem; 
and in Sadhana the goddess is kind and 
prayer may move her to heal the hearts of 
the broken and raise the spirits of the 
dejected. Tagore, tliough threatened with 
the necessity of having to choose between 
these two rival images, put off the fatal 
decision in Chitrã. The best poems in 
Chitrã are about the ‘evil’ siren but Tagore 
was too good a son of saintly Devendranath 
to be able to confess it even to himself. 

What could he do after ChitrãP Tlie rival 
images had clashed and he was in an im¬ 
passe. Should he have waited for the rene- 
wal that he had asked of jivandevatã in 
ChUrãP He could have but he did not. 
Instead he flung himself into an orgy of 
empty words. The sterile decade, which 
could have been his most fruitful, had 
come. 

Amidst this barren shetch of words stands 
the oásis of Kalpanã. There are quite a few 
story-poeras, some of them comic, and yet 
the total impression KoípuM leaves is of 
sadness which is deepened by the optiraism 
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of Barshashesh becaiise oiie can easily see 
tiirough the rlietoric. 

Farewell to the Siren 

He was desperately in need of real 
grounds for tlie liope so unconvincingly pro- 
claimed in Barshashesli: an intervention by 
Bfe to revitalize his poetry. In Kalpam the 
poefs estrangement from the siren was 
final; after the ti-agic encounter recounted 
in Swapnãf the mysterious woman never 
reappeared in his poetry but tlie memory 
of that speechless, dazed parting was to 
haimt Tagore till his last days. 

The key poem in Kalpam is Bhrasta- 
lagna, in which his poetry takes a new 
tiirn. It is as much a poem about fajlme of 
coinmunication as Swapna but here the 
woman is the poet and the goddess is trans- 
formed into a god. Full eiglit years later he 
took up this theme of the poet adoring, as 
a tímid and shy virgin, a god whose coming 
the poet breathlessly awaits but when at 
last he comes either the maiden does not 
recognize him or is too shy to reply to his 
greetings. The hundred and ninety pages 
that separate Bhrastala^na-whiái means 
'tlie auspicíOLis moment lost’-and Suhhah 
klwn, ‘the propitioiis moment’, in Sanchor- 
ijita, the Tagore anthology, and tlie inter- 
vening nine-eight months* seem to have left 
no mark at all on the poet; he takes up tlie 
theme from the point he left off in Bhmta- 
lagm as if it had beeii yesterday and one 
can skip all those pages and read on with- 
out the least feeling of shock or jar. Indeed, 

I feel it is better to skip. 

Tliere is of course $mmn araong tlie 
seven books of poems he turned out in bet- 
ween. It is a collection of appai'ently the 
most personal poems he ever wrote; his 
wife died on the seventli of Agrahayan, 
1809 B.S., and within two montlis and a 

2 Bhrastalagna was written on the seventh day 
of Jaistha in the year 1304 by the Bengali calendar 
and Subhalcklian on the thirteenth Sravan, 1312, 


half he had completed this cycle of twenty- 
seven poems dedicated to her memory. 
These poems are curiously poor in iniagery. 
The language is plaiii and bald rather than 
simple-in sharp contrast to the poems he 
wrote about his love and parting with the 
other woman. And he seems to have found 
consolation for his loss too easily-in con¬ 
trast again to those later poems, Chhabi 
and Kshanika, which were written about 
one who died when he was only twenty- 
four-he had said then that he did not want 
to barter his grief for peace. Written years 
and years after that youthful tragedy, 
these two poems betray unappeasable grief 
and he had to relieve often in prose and 
verse that moment of loss, The poems 
written in memory of his wife, on the other 
hand, justify the arbitrary ways of the uni- 
verse. After Smran it was easier for him to 
adopt the role of the padré, 

Thus, when in Khetja the jivandevatâ 
reappears as a god, the conflict is gone, He 
is unquestionably good. And in Gitanjali 
the Identification of the jivandevatâ with 
GOD is complete. 

But tliere was that memory of the other 
death and of the siren to disturb him out 
of his pleasing Vision of a settled world 
order. The memory recurred at longer and 
longer intervals, but whenever it did, it 
had an almost alchemícal eíFect on his 
poetry, In Kheya itself tliere is a poem in 
which the encounter is not with the new 
jivandevatâ but with the mysterious woman 
of the poet, It is called Ámhaskjak~tliG 
English equivaleiit would be messential’- 
and presents a Vision of a gorgeously colour- 
ful universe in which only man is misplac- 
ed. Ánàbashijak is a nihilistic poem 
marooned in a sea of aíRrmatíve poetry. 

But when Khetja was written tlie con- 
ffict between the siren and the goddess was 
still recent enough for the aífirmation to be 
poetic, After Gitanjali it became a dead 
formula; the spell of the siren had been 
broken and the goodness of the world was 
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revealed; yet he went on writing, as inven- 
tive as ever, Possibly, more so; till the very 
end he went on sparldng off technical revo- 
lutions in book after book. The nagging 
memory had tried to intervene in Balãkã 
and Purnbi precipitating new crises and if 
he had waited humbly~as the less gifted 
have to-for these to be resolved, tliere was 
the risk that death might come sooner 
than the resolution of the crises, But if he 
had no new Vision to transform into poetry, 
he could still solve nietrical problems, pre¬ 
pare textbooks for children that were like 
no other textbooks, lecture and write pam- 
phlets on education and the good society, 
set his songs to music and write operas, 
organize ballets, even dabble in the Scienc¬ 
es, And paint, The secret conflict which he 
dared not confront in poetiy leaked out in 
his paintings; it was a release which was 
most welcome to him; it relieved him of the 
necessity of grappling with it in tliat one 
médium in which alone, despite all his gifts, 
he could explore liimself-poetry. 

Once again, I cannot help asking myself: 
was he right in puttiiig off the threatened 
confrontation with the siren? Thougli she 
seemed to have vanished, her sliadow loom- 
ed over those dark poems of Balaka and 
Purabi; may be if Tagore had given her the 
chance, she would have reappeared? 
Rabindranath had not really reached the 
climax of the story in Khetja for tliough he 
turned the goddess into a god, the siren 
had not been transformed-she had merely 
left the stage, If he had faced her again,,. 

I cannot rid my mind of this possibility, 
It could have turned his last years into 
years of triumph, Instead they were spent 
in writing poems that amaze but do not 
move-which means that they are not poems 
at all because art divorced from experience 
is only craft, Were then his last years wast- 
ed? 

Gfeater than the Artist? 

Tliough I was revolted by the answer, I 


was on the point of saying yes’ when the 
the picture of Leonardo nosing into the 
secrets of fossils rose to my mind. And of 
Pushkin masquerading as a courtier. And 
of Goethe at Weimar and of Goethe peer- 
ing Ünough a telescope at the moon, Did 
not all tliree squander away tlieir time and 
gifts? Maybe Pushkin was forced to. Pro- 
bably Goethe righted his course before it 
was too late. But why did each of diem try 
to achieve so much, too much for one man 
to do, even tliough he be as gifted as a 
Leonardo? One can sense that the answer 
must be somehow connected with the time 
and place of their bhtli, Eacli of them lived 
at a time of awakeiiing for their nations 
when, after centuries of silence, it seemed 
as if everytliing must be done at once. I 
guess at such times men fali upon the things 
they can at last do with tlieir appetite 
sharpened by the long starvation that has 
gone before. No woiider that some like the 
too-brilliant Pico Delia Mirandola leave 
behind only a few incomplete manuscripts 
and the memory of their lives; a few, like 
Hoelderlin, refuse to be stampeded away 
from their set course but they do not come 
out of the scuffle uninjured; fewer still can 
try all and yet succeed in some, Who are 
we to question them? 

And even if we could, the answer would 
be not only their works but theh’ lives, 
Count Giovanni still lives in our memory 
for the same reason that impelled his 
nephew to write his biography, Sir Thomas 
More to translate it and Castiglioni to hold 
him forth as the ideal man, That reason is 
not the nuniber of projects that Pico Delia 
Mirandola realized nor the things he did. 
In fact failure dogged liis projects till the 
last: even his decision to give up his pos- 
sessions and turn into a wandering monk 
was wrecked by early death. Tlie reason we 
love to dwell in our imagination on the 
image of Pico Delia Mirandola is that he 
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has become a symbol of Mans craving for 
imiversality. 

And Rabindranath has become for us the 
Symbol of all we could become, of our hun- 
ger for the life of the poet and the novelist 
and the painter and the philosopher and the 
man of action, of the modes of life we could 
not conceive of before Rabindranath Hved 
them all in his own life. In him blossomed 
all our wishes and if some of them failed to 
grow into mature fruit, it would be silly 


to sniff. And if Tagore is for us a symbol 
similar to what Pushkin is to the Russians, 
a symbol of an idea greater than even that 
of the poet and a symbol which bears not 
much meaning to foreigners, we should not 
feel disappointed. In fact I am not sure 
whether we should even try to communi- 
cate our enthusíasm to outsiders, I am 
aware it raises an awkward question about 
this article itself; my only defence is excess 
of enthusíasm, He means too much for me 
not to try. 


The realisation of our soul has its moral and its spiritual side. 
They should be taken together and never separated. The cultiva- 
tion of the merely moral side of our nature leads us to the dark 
region of narrowness and hardness of heart, to the intolerant 
arrogance of goodness; and the cultivation of the merely spiritual 
side of nature leads us to a still darker region of revelry in 
intemperance of imagination. 


Tagobe, The World of Personalitij 


Pãintings & Drawings of Tagore 

By SüDHiN N. Ghose 


O,’ said Gustave Kahn as he shook his 
head and sighed. ‘No,’ he repeated 
after a pause. %]i can t take risks with the 
young. Tliis is my advice,’ His words were 
addressed to the sister-in-law of Romain 
Rolland, but his gaze was fixed on me, the 
only young person in that gathering of 
rather elderly people, and I felt very small. 
They were discussing what should be done 
to give some publicily to the forthcoming 
vemissage of Tagores Exhibition of his 
pãintings and drawings in Paris. I was not 
only young, but a gate-crasher as well: a 
mere autograplv-hunter who had strayed 
into Üie gathering. No wonder I was being 
scrutim'sed. 

T have not the heart to tell him the truth,’ 
Gustave Kahn went on. ‘But someone 
should . Tagore has eamed his reputation 
as a poet, and let him stick to poetry. Do 
you Icnow,* he asked me finally, ‘what a 
nok creuse means?* 

‘An empty nut,’ I murmured nervously, 
and dropped on the floor the book I had 
brought with me for Gustave Kahn’s auto- 
graph: it was his recently published volume 
on Baudelaire. 

He smiled at my embarrassraent and said, 
‘No.' He then slapped his forehead witli 
the palm of his hand, and added, ‘Not an 
empty nut, but just plain nuts. You know 
probably that a band of young men came 
to Tagore’s hotel to scatter handfuls of 
bad nuts in the lounge. Thank God, he was 
not in just then.' 

‘Otherwise,' a grey-haired lady remarked, 
“he would have been deeply hurt.' 

•Reprintecl from Tm Citks, Autumn, 1960. 


‘That’s it,’ Gustave Kahn continued. ‘He 
is easily hurt, like a child. And I fear his 
pictures wiU have a bad press. They are no 
better than a childs scrawls. So the news 
should be gently broken to him. It would 
be prudent to call the Exhibition off.’ 

I was entrnsted with this delicate task, 
but I failed deliberately to fulfil it, Gustave 
Kahn was sênior to Tagore in age; he was 
considered in drose days to be the doyen of 
art critics. He was addressed with defe- 
rence as the maitre. His reputation was 
high among the younger writers and poets. 
In certain circles he was deemed to be the 
founding father of the Symbolist Movement 
and the true begetter of Imagist Poetry. 
Tagore himself entertained a high regard 
for him. ‘If such a man cannot teU Rabin¬ 
dranath what he thinks of his pãintings, 
who ara I, a mere nonentity,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘to raise the question of the Exhibition 
with him?’ 

All the same, I called on Rabindranath 
and heard from him how he had in his 
sixty-seventh (or was it sixty-eighth?) year 
first started to paint. ‘It grew out of some 
scratches,’ he said. He was revising a sheet 
of manuscript when he discovered that his 
hand was moving automatically across the 
page and his pen was transforraing erasures 
and blottings into curious designs and 
patterns. 

The scratches formed at first thin hori¬ 
zontal threads enclosing some words in 
cartouches, and Éen these cartouches, look- 
ing like so many islets and islands on a map, 
came to be filled in and joined together by 
flowing curves, producing strange arabes- 
ques and yielding finally curious figures of 
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exotic birds, or ghoulisli animais or unear- 
thly hnman Hgures. ‘And/ he explained, ‘I 
fell under tlie encliantment o£ lines. Soon I 
discovered tliat the scratches of my manu- 
script pages were crying, like sinners, for 
salvation; they had to be resciied into a 
merciful finality of rhytlim. That was how 
the first pictures were made/ 

In spite of Gustave Kahns misgivings, 
Tagores Exhibition iii the Galerie Pigalle 
proved to be a great success: it was the talk 
of the town. And Tagore was highly elated. 

Hitherto he had not exhibited his pic¬ 
tures in índia. For all things told, Tagore 
was extremely sensitive to adverse criti- 
cism and Indian reviewers were anything 
biit friendly towards Mm till he had won 
the Nobel Prize, Now that his paintings had 
found favour with the Parisian Press there 
was nothing to prevent the Indian art critics 
from showering their bouquets on him, 
Two years later, in 1932, the first Indian 
exhibition was held, and the Calcutta Press 
was nnanimous in praising his paintings 
and drawings. 

Neglecting his writing, he now took seri- 
ously to painting; he devoted some twelve 
years to it, producing by the time of his 
death, no less than two thousand paintings 
and dirawings. That he was a connoisseur 
and a collector of painting, from the very 
beginning of his career as a poet is a well- 
known fact. Eminent artists like Sir William 
Rothenstein, Abanindranath, Gaganendra- 
nath, Nandalal Bose and others were his 
close associates or intimate friends for many 
years. Yet he liad never felt before 1928 
(or thereabouts) this shange urge to paint. 
And when he did take to painting he did 
not follow the traditional, orthodox proce- 
diire. He hardly took any lessons in drawing 
or in mixing pigments. His preference mé¬ 
dium was liquid colour, tínted ink, and 
instead of the brush he opted for the foun- 
tain pen. Tme, at times he did use chalk 
and charcoal, and eventually he did produce 
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not only pasteis, but dry-points and etchings 
as well; nevertheless the pen remained his 
favourite right to the last. When he em- 
ployed the brush it was a simple home-made 
affair, something crude and imwieldy from 
the professíonal artisPs point of view, He 
never cared for the palette. A piece of 
cloth soaked in tints, generally derived from 
crushed flowers, served this piirpose, For 
varnish he iised coconut oil or mustard oil. 
He worked with great gusto: once a picture 
was begun he would not stop till he had 
finished it, 

What were the themes of his paintings? 
Broadly speaking his works were, what he 
himself said, purely decorative patterns. 
They were peculiarly his, with little con- 
nection with anything of the past or of the 
art of his contemporary world. They are 
disconcertingly original, spontaneoiis crea- 
tions of his fertile imagination, ‘It would be 
a great mistake,’ wrote Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy, ‘to search in them for any hidden 
spiritual symbolism, They are not to be 
deciphered like puzzles or code messages, 
The poet must have in his long life looked 
at many pictures; but there is nothing in 
his own Work to show that he had seen 
them. This is genuinely original, geniiinely 
naive expression; extraordinary evidence of 
eternal yoiith persistent in a hoary and 
venerable personage.’ One closely associat- 
ed with the poet for many years has dec- 
lared that his art is a successful attempt to 
break away from the inhibited world: ‘He 
released in his painting the primai forces of 
the unconscious/ 

Tagores zest for painting left him gradu- 
ally; as he became more and more a 
conscious artist his hand ceased to move 
automatically and his paintings became less 
and less ‘problem pictures,’ less eerie, till 
he once again took to writing. By now he 
was a diíFerent writer altogether: he who 
had hitherto been the poet paf excellence 
of rhymed poetry, like SwinbniTie, was now 
producing nothing but vm lihrc: some of 
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his best writing belongs to this last period 
of his life. 

Who knows how the forces of the uncon¬ 
scious operate? Carlyle was once haunted 
by a strange, frightful vision: the memory 
of something he had vaguely seen in his 
childhood carne back in his old age to tor- 
ment him; it was the image of a raan who 
had hanged himself in a little-frequented 
corner of a wood. This apparition robhed 
him of his sleep at night and of his faculty 
of reading and writing during the day, till 
one day he took a piece of paper and drew 
as best as he could the picture of a man 
dangling from a tree with a rope round his 


neck. ‘And since then,’ according to William 
Bell Scott, “Carlyle ceased to be haunted 
and became once again his usual self,’ 
Tagore’s paintings and drawings probably 
freed his mind from certain trammels and 
helped him to attain heights which would 
otherwise have not been reached, Were he 
alive now, Gustave Kahn would have said, 
‘Tagores incursion into the field of visual 
art has been a means for greater achieve- 
ment in his own field, poetry, And todays 
young people would do well to bring their 
favourite speciraens of action painting, 
instead of hollow nuts, at Tagores footstooL’ 


In our pleasures we are confined to ourselves, in the good we 
are freed and we belong to all. As the child in its mother s womb 
gets its sustenance through the union of its life with the larger 
life of its mother, so our soul is nourished only through the 
good which is the recognition of its inner kinship, the channel 
of its coramunication with the infinite by which it is surrounded 
and fed. 

-Tagoee, Sãdhanã 
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Rabindra Sangeeíh 


Ã Criticism of Rabindra Sangeeth 
By Nibha Walawalkar 


TTE was known as “Guradeva" he is still 
our Guíudeva, and will be “Gurudeva” 
for generations to come. For Tagore still 
lives in the hearts of millions, not only in 
his own country, but also throughout the 
world, and to-day when his biith centenary 
is being celebrated, our hearts fill with 
extreme joy and reverence because we 
know that he is alive in spirit throughout 
the whole imiverse. 

There can be no end to writing about 
Tagore s work, for it is as vast as the Uni- 
verse, his thoughts are as deep as the ocean 
and his aesdietic ideas can exceed the 
summit of the snow-peaked mountains. 

In Rabindranath we find a rare combina- 
tíon of a poet, a musician-for he composed 
his own music for his songs- a story writer, 
a dramatist, an artist, a philosopher, a 
patriot and last but not least a humanist. 

To make an attempt to write a few Unes 
on Gurudeva is not only a difficult task but 
also somewhat ambitious. I shall only 
endeavour to express my impressions on his 
composition of songs. 

His songs known as 'Rabindra Sangeeth’ 
are a subHnie form of music, They can well 
be defined as a class hitherto unknown, 
imequalled and of the highest order of 
light Indian Music., His songs are not for 
Bangalees alone, nor Indians only, but for 
the world. As he says himself in one of 
his songs- 

"I am a poet of the Universe 

Wherever and what echoes arise from 

it 

My flute responds to them.” 


In his songs we find a gold mine, for 
we find exuberant joy when we are happy 
and solace through them when in ti-ouble. 
It was through his songs that he reached 
the souls of humanity. His versatility, his 
power and command of the language made 
him the King of Kings in composition, He 
could win alike the hearts of the young and 
old, the sad and happy lovers, the aspiring 
youths, the poor and the rich, the learned 
and the illiterate. 

He composed over Three thousand songs, 
each set to his own music, one sweeter 
than the other. These collections we find 
in books such as Güanjal% which won 
him the Nobel Prize, Gitamaíya> Gitahitan, 
Naivadya and others, 

The beauty of his songs lie in the variety, 
for through them he has depicted every 
phase of life. 

For children his vast collection rings the 
merriest of all bells, He knew the secret 
of reaching the hearts of the innocent, and 
conquered them outright. Innumerable 
lines such as 'Ántam mm bikoshita Kara, 
antam tara he- have a raagic effect on 
the younger generation. 

To change over to the lighter side, his 
folk-songs describe the daily life of the 
average man and promote zeal, zest, while 
the liltíng music captures the masses. 

Rabindranath excelled in his love songs, 
whether their forms were simple or rich- 
they were all most exotic. A girl 
blooms into woraanhood, the poet says 


'Mama Joubane nikunje gahe paklii, sakhi 
jago-Sirailarly, when lovers part for the 
first time the poet descríbes it thus ‘Radona 
bhara a bashanta, sakhi kakhona ashenl- 
bujhi flgge,’ 

To go on from realíty to the abstraet, we 
find that his songs on nature, are changing, 
The ever beautiful Prakriti, tlie seasons— 
defined as Baisakhí, Varsha, Sharat, 
Hemanta, Sheet, Vasanta are depicted not 
only in songs, but also in dances. Some of 
his finesí corapositions are about the sun 
and tire moon, the clouds, the storm and 
breeze. The single líne addressing the 
breeze DUre dhire bow, ego utal haioa, 
nishit rate bashi bage, shanta hawa ogo 
utal hawa,' one can visualize the poefs 
high sense of feelings, 

He composed rousing souktirring swa- 
songs, and his 'Janagana mana 


adhinayaka is immortal as a National 
Anthem. 

His devotional songs or 'Dharrrmangeeth’ 
have an overwlielming power and the infi- 
nite seems nearer, From liis lines ‘Amre 
toomi ashesh korecho Amoni leek taba,’ we 
clearly see his profound reverence to the 
supreme power. He believed in the cora- 
munion of the human soul with the eternal 
soul and so sang 'Because you and I shall 
raeet, the heavens are full of light.’ 

Perhaps the most beautiful and heavenly 
feelings that moves one from reality to the 
sublime are in his composition of songs 
about death. Gurudeva gives the greatest 
of all peace in extreme grief, for he believ¬ 
ed in God and made the world believe 
that we go from liere to eternity. His San¬ 
geeth is immortal, unperishable and for 
centuries and centuries will vibrate in 
every human soul. 
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The universal is ever seeking its consummation in the unique. 

-Tagore, Sãdhanã 

Reality is the expression of personality, like a poem, like a 
work of art. lhe Supreme Being is giving himself in his world 
and I am making it mine, like a poem which I realise by finding 
myself in it. 

Tagore, The World of Personalitij 
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The Origins of Tagore^s Message to the World * 

By Stephen Hay 


T he object of tliis paper is to trace the 
evolution of what inight be called ‘the 
prophetic consciousness’ of Rabindranath 
Tagore-that is to say, the conviction of the 
great Bengali poet that he had a world- 
embracing mission to perform, and a mes- 
sage to deliver to all mankind. 

As is well kown, Rabindranath gave 
expression to this prophetic consciousness 
chíefly in the twenty-year period between 
1912 and 1932, during which time he under- 
took no less than ten foreign tours and 
lectured in the major cities of Europe 
Asia, North and South America. It is com- 
raonly assumed that it was the award of 
the Nobel Frize for Literature in 1913 
which inspired Rahindranatli to take upon 
himself this role of rovíiig gadfly to the 
conscience of humanity. In this paper I 
shaU try to show that this assumption is 
only partially correct, for tlrere is a great 
deal of evidence in Rabindranaths Bengali 
writings hefore 1913 that the message he 
preached after receivíng the Nobel Frize 
was well-formed in his mind long before 
that date. 

Let us first remind ourselves of the nature 
of this message, as stated in its most deve- 
loped form in the declaration of purpose 
of Visva-Bhârati, the ‘world-university’, 
which Rabindranath founded in 1921, with 
these principal aims: 

‘To bring into more intimate relation 

1 This is the verbatim text of the paper read to 
the section on Indian studies of the XXVth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, in Moscow, on 
Augnst 11, 1960, imder the title “Rabindranath 
Tagore; The Making of a Modern Prophet”. A 
fiiller text with scholarly documentation is expected 
to be published, 


with one another, through patient study | 
and research, tlie different cultures of j 
of the East on the basis of their under- ! 
lying unity.’ I 

and 

To seek to realise in a common fellow- 
ship of study the meeting of the East 
and tlie West, and thus ultimately to 
strengthen the fundamental conditions 
of world peace. 

Before consideríng in detail the evolution 
in Tagore s thought of these two fundamen¬ 
tal aims I raust point out that by the ‘cul¬ 
tures of the East,' Rabindranath was refer- 
ring primarily to the ancient cultures of 
índia, China and Japan, and not to the 
present joumalistic use of the word ‘East’ 
to denote a political configuration of more 
recent origin. I would also like to say that 
I personaUy cannot agree with Rabindra- 
natlTs view that there exists what he calls 
an ‘underlying unity’ linking in a common 
‘Eastem’ or ‘Asian’ civilization the cultures 
of índia, China and Japan. This, however, 
is a controversial point, and I do not wish 
to argue it here. I also regret that time does 
not permit me to discuss here the evolution 
of these two concepts in the intellectual 
history of 19th centuiy Bengal- an evolu¬ 
tion which can be traced in the writings of 
Rammohan Roy, Debendranath Tagore, 
Keshub Chunder Sen and Rabindranath’s 
contemporaiy, Swami Vivekananda. 

Turning now to the development of Ra- 
bindranaths prophetic consciousness, we 
find tliat he stated his belief in ‘the meeting 
of East and West,’ as early as 1878, when j 
he was but a lad of sixteen. In the essay, 
‘Bãngãlir Ashã O Nairãshya,’ which he pro- 
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bably wrote just after his anival in England 
to begin a study-tom- of eighteen months, 
Rabindranath first expressed the master- 
theme to which he devoted much of his 
lifes energies! 

‘Tliat the remnants of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion should be the foundation on wliich 
European civilization is to be built, 
what a most beautiful sight that wilí 
bei The European idea in which free- 
dom predominates, and the Indian idea 
in which welfare predominates; the 
profound thought of the Eastern coun- 
tries and the active thought of the 
Western countries; European acquisi- 
tíveness and Indian conservatism, the 
imagination of the Eastem countries 
and the practical intelligence of the 
West-what a full character will be 
formed from a synthesis between these 
two.' 

Rabindranaths personal experíences 
during his first visit to England seem to have 
laid the foundation for this faith in the 
coraplementary character of Indian and 
Western cultures, for he tells us in his 
Uemkiscences: 

‘I received no shock calculated to shat- 
ter the original framework of my life 
-rather East and West met in friend- 
ship in my person.’ 

His second visit in 1890 produced a quite 
diiíerent impression on his mind. He could 
not trace the family which had been so kind 
to him on his first visit. Letters from home 
brought such bad news that he became very 
upset. The attentions of a ílirtatious English 
beauty did nothing to restore his rianqui- 
lity. He had been in London less than a 
month when he decided to hurry home to 
Calcutta. Later in Yiirop lãtnr âãtjari 
(Diary of a Traveller to Europe) he wrote 
his impressions of the metropolis from which 
his country was govemed: 

‘Huge buildings, huge factories, places 
of entertainraent of every kind; people 


Corning and going, like a gi’eat festival. 
No matter how dazzling and wonderful 
this may be, it makes lhe onlooker feel 
tired; one’s consciousness cannot be 
flUed with wonder and excítement 
alone. On the contrary, these always 
scatter the mind.' 

Finally these words occurred to him: 

‘All right, sir, weU and good, TH take 
it for granted that yoii are a big city, 
a big country, whose power and wealth 
know no bounds. I need no more proof. 
Now TU be relieved if I can go back 
home.' 

As he reflected on this abortive trip, 
Rabindranath was rerainded of the old 
Indian fable about the difficulties of the 
crane and the fox in díning together-the 
crane could eat only from a tall jar, the 
fox only from a shallow plate. Sadly and 
wisely Rabindi’anath decided, 

‘Each people has its own past history 
and externai ways and customs which 
are useful to it, but are a barrier to 
other people... .An international feast 
is only possible in the realm of litera¬ 
ture. There he who has a long beak 
is not depríved of food, and he who has 
a greedy tongue is also satisfied.’ 

In 1912 this faith in the international feast 
of literature was to encourage him to trans- 
late some of his Bengali poems into English 
while preparing for his third visit to 
London, but in the 1890’s neither the times 
nor his poetic message were ripe for such 
an attempt 

The asperity of some of these last 
remarks suggests tliat this unhappy second 
visit to England may have begun a tidal 
change in his thinking about the nature of 
Western civilization. From this time for- 
ward his pride in India’s culture and its 
distinctive contribution to humanity grew 
stronger and, as his essays in his brother's 
magazine Sãdhanã (spiritual discipline or 
accomplishment) show, his dislike of Bri- 
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tam’s inílueiice on Indian life became in- 
creasingly articulate. 

By 1900 Rabiiidranatb had arrived at an 
almost Kiplingesque belief in the incompa- 
tibility of Easteru and Western ciiltures, 
The intensification of European imperial- 
ism in Asia and África, and especially of 
Britains aggressíve war against the Boer 
Republic, seemed to him to confirra his 
belief in this fundamental opposition bet- 
ween two great civilizatíons, for in a poem 
entitled ‘The Sunset of the Century he 
scathingly denounced the militaristic na- 
tionalism of tlie West and defended the 
spiritual mission of ‘the East’i 

‘The last sun of the century sets amidst 
the blood-red clouds of the West and 
the whirlwind of hatred, 


‘The crimson glow of light on the 
horizon is not the light of thy dawn 
of peace, my Motherland. 

Tt is the glimmer of the funeral pyre 
burning to ashes the vast flesh-the self- 
love of the Natíon-dead under its own 
excess, ’ 

‘Thy morníng waits behind the patient 
dark of the East, 

Meek and silent. 


‘Be not ashamed, my Brothers, to 
stand before the proud and the power- 
ful 

Wíth your wliite robe of simpleness. 
‘Let your crown be of humility, your 
freedom the freedom of the soul 
‘Buüd God's throne daily upon the 
ample bareness of your poverty 
‘And know tliat what is huge is not 
great and pride is not everlasting.’ 

In an essay of 1901 entitled “Prãchya o 
Pãshchãlya Sabhyata (Eastera and West¬ 
ern Civilization), Rabindranath expanded 
further this Basic antinomy, The essential 


difference between the Hindu aiid European 
civilizations, he declared, was that the lat- 
ter was essentially political in nature, 
dedicated to the strengthening of the 
nation-state and its sovereign independence. 
Hindu civilization, by contrast, was dedi¬ 
cated to spiritual rather than political free¬ 
dom, and its goal was thereligious liberation 
of the individual To achieve tliis end, it 
had created a decentralized and essentially 
non-polítical society. The word ‘natíon’ did 
not exist in any Indian language, Rabindra¬ 
nath noted, nor did India’s history, its 
religious, social or domestic life, show any 
evidence of the pre-eminence of nation- 
building activities, ‘The foundation of our 
Hindu civilization,’ he wrote, 

‘is the society, while the foundation of 
European civilization is politics, Man 
can achieve greatness through the 
society, or he can achieve it through 
politics. But if we think that the build¬ 
ing up of a nation on the European 
pattem is the only type of civilization 
and the only goal of man-then we shall 
be mistaken.’ 

Reports from China of the Boxer Rehel- 
lion of 1900 and its cruel suppression sug- 
gested a new ramification of this conhast 
between Eastern and Western civilizations: 
that is, the unity of China and índia through 
áeir common loyalty to ‘Eastern civiliza¬ 
tion,’ Rabindranath’s awareness of the ties 
between Asia’s two largest and most popu- 
lous lands was probably íirst awakened by 
his own fathers sea-voyage to Hong Kong 
and Canton in 1877. Debendranath Tagore’s 
account of his tilp raust have created a vivid 
impression on the mind of his sixteen year- 
old son. At the age of twenty, Rabindranath 
showed his continued interest in China by 
writing an article condemning the shipment 
of opium from índia to China as 'the death 
trafflc.’ 

Sometime in the spring of 1902 there 
carne into his hands a slender volume entitl¬ 
ed Letters of John Çhmman, the first 
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sentence of which spoke of the ‘fundamen¬ 
tal antagonism between Eastern and West¬ 
ern civilization.’ The anonymous author, 
apparenliy a Chinese ofGcial, severely criti- 
cized the people of the West for their harsh 
treatment of China, and entered an 
eloquent plea in defense of Chinese cívili- 
zation. Rabindranath delivered a Bengali 
lecture in Calciitta in which he described 
the ‘peculiar joy and strength’ he had deriv- 
ed from reading this book. ‘I have seen 
from it that there is a deep and vast unity 
among the various peoples of Asia,’ he 
declared. Tliis discovery was a real source 
of strength for índia, he continued, for it 
showed not only that ‘Indian civilization 
is one with Asian civilization,’ but that the 
very longevity of Asian civilization was a 
sign that it had been sheltering an immortal 
truth. European civilization had demons- 
trated its greatness by spreading itself over 
large areas of the globe, but up to this point 
índia could only prove the greatness of her 
civilization by the words of her scriptures. 
Now a new proof was at hand. ‘If we can 
see that our ancient civilization has spread 
to China and Japan,’ he argued, 

‘then we can understand that it has a 
great place as an expression of human 
nature, tliat it is not merely the words 
of manuscripts. If we can see that 
China and Japan have experienced 
success within this civilization, then 
our own inglorious and improverished 
condítion disappears, and we can see 
where our real treasure lies.’ 

Even though the European flood was cover- 
ing the earth, ‘Eastern civilization will 
defend itself,’ Rabindranath proclaimed, for 
‘. .Asia is ready to search for and strengtlien 
its ancient dams.’ 

It must have unsettled Rabindranath 
when he subsequently learned that the 
annonymous author of Letters of John 
Chinamn was not a Chinese official, but 
an English don at Cambridge University, G. 
Lowes Dickinson. By the time he reviewed 
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Dickinsons book, however, his faith in a 
discrete ‘Eastern civilization had probably 
already been confirmed by conversations 
with the Japanese art-critic Okakura 
Kakuzo. Okakmn too beheved in Asia’s 
cultural unity and its message to tire world, 
and during his visit to Bengal in 1901-02, 
where he was the guest of the Tagore family 
for several raonths, he put his starap of 
approval on Rabindranath’s Vision of a 
United Eastern civilization coming to the 
rescue of a self-desfaoying West. 

Testifying to the impact on his thinking 
of his conversations with his new-found 
friend, Rabindranath later told a Japanese 
audience that Okakura had given “immense 
inspmation for the youiig generation of 
Bengal in those days. The voice of the 
East carne from him to our young men. 
That was a significant fact, a memorable 
one in my own life.’ Okakura had taught 
him and his contemporaiíes to ‘maintain a 
simple attitude of worshipful mind towards 
a great eternal idea which is the East.’ 
‘From him we first carne to know that there 
was such a thing as an Asiatic mind,’ he 
said on another occasion. 

As the years passed, Rabindranath began 
to atü-act the attention of foreign visitors 
to índia. Successively, the Russo-Gerraan 
philosopher Hermann Keyserling, the Bri- 
tish art critic WiUiam Rothenstein, the 
Labour Party leader Ramsay MacDonald, 
and Prince William of Sweden-all sought 
him out in Calcutta and spread his name 
abroad after returning to Europe. Among 
a succession of visitors coming from Japan, 
Okakura himself made a brief appearance 
in 1911, but hurried on to the United States 
where he was employed as curator of the 
oriental collection in the Boston Museura of 
Fine Arts. Perhaps as a result of these inter- 
national contacts, Rabindranath felt that 
the time had come for him to raake his 
contribution to that feast of world literature 
of which he had written twenty years 
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earlier. He began translating some of bis 
poems into English ^tid set out on bis 
tbird ti'ip to England iix 1912, continuing 
westward to the United States witb bis son 
Rathindranath, wbom lie bad previously 
sent to tliat country to study agricultiire. 

In the City of Boston he was able to see 
bis old friend Okakura Kakuzo for tlie thbd 
and last time, and once again the Indian 
poet and the Japanese art-critic discussed 
tiieir hopes for a resurgence of Asian cub 
tures. 

A few months after his retuxn to índia in 
1913, Rabindranath received tlie news tbat 
be bad been awarded the Nobel Frize for 
Literature. He was not only tire first Indian, 
but the first Asian to be given this honour. 
The effect prodnced on his mind by this 
international recognition can only be sur- 
mised. However, there is little doubt that 
he regarded it as a turning poínt of bis life, 
T shaíl never get any peace again,' he cried 
on hearing of the prize. 

Rabindranath was mystically inclined at 
this period of his life and it would not have 
been difflcult for bim to have seen in the 
award a deeper meaning than the mere 
acknowledgement of his literary ability, The 
content of his translated poems was deeply 
religious; for some time he had been think- 
íng, and many Indians had been saying, 
that the Western world, tottering on tlie 
brink of a suicidai war, stood in need of 
India’s religious message; that the highest 
court of Western opinion sbould now find 
him worthy of its most coveted prize show- 
ed that the West bad at last realized how 
much it needed the guidance of ‘the East’ 
The prize, in short, could be interpreted as 
a summons, a call to the poet to bring India’s 
spirituâl waters to a thirsting Western 
world. The best indication we have that 


he did interpret it in this way is the readi- 
ness witb which he responded to the many 
invitations to lecture abroad that carne to 
him from this time onward. 

By the eve of the Fhst World War-a war 
which was to prove the great turning-point 
in the history of European imperialism in 
Asia-Rabindranath Tagore had become 
firmly convinced that he had a message to 
Üie world on bebalf of his people. Indian 
civilization, in his view, was concerned pri- 
marily witb spirituâl and social problems, 
Western civilization primarily with econo- 
raic and political matters. However, these 
two radically diSerent types of civilization 
were not necessarily incompatible. Indeed, 
Rabindranath envisioned a compleraentaiy 
relationship between the two in whicli each 
was needful to the other. For índia to be 
oveiwhelmed by Western ideais would be 
fatal to this harmonious relationship, and 
would also rob the West of the counter- 
balancing element which only índia could 
supply. His talks with Okakura suggested 
the possibility of strengthening India’s resis- 
tance to Western civilization by restoring 
ber ancient ties with China and Japan and 
by reviving the 'Oriental civilization of the 
great age of Buddbism in Asia. Only a 
United ‘Eastern civilization’ could bold its 
own against Western civilization and there- 
by preserve that complementary relation¬ 
ship between the two which he felt was 
necessary to save humanity from self- 
destruction. This was the grand design that 
moved Rabindranath for the next twenty 
years to spend so much of his energy in 
lecturing to audiences in índia and abroad. 
Only such a vision could have transformed 
the greatest poet of modern índia into a 
tireless prophet bearing her message to the 
world at large. 


The Trespasser 

By Rabindranath Tagore 


ANE morning, a small boy stood on the 
^ roadside by a temple and laid a wager 
with another boy on a very daring venture. 
The question was whether he could steal 
some flowers from the arbour of tlie temple. 

It is necessary to explain in detail why 
the task was not so easy as it sounds, 

Jaikali Devi, widow of Madhabchandra 
Tarkabachaspati, was the owner of this 
temple to Radhanatli. Madhabchandra, 
while he lived, had never been able to 
prove to his wife that he deservd the title 
of Tarkabachaspati (Master of Logic and 
Speech) which he earned by his academic 
accomplishments. Some went so far as to 
suggest that both logic and speech had fal- 
len to the shai'e of the wife and the hus- 
band had to suffer the consequences. 

To be more precise, Jaikali did not really 
talk much, but she could often check the 
most forceful eloquence of others ivitli a 
few words or even by a mere gesture. 

She was a tall firmly-built and keenly 
intelligent woman. While her husband 
lived, their property was not weU looked 
after and was on the way to liquidation, 
The widow retiieved the situation, realiz- 
ing all her dues, fixing the boundaries and 
recovering possessions which had been 
virtually lost earlier. Nobody could deprive 
her of a penny of what was her due. 

As she had strikingly manly traits in her 
character, this woman had no real friend. 
The women were afraid of her as she did 
not tolerate gossipping, mean words and 
idle tears. Even the men feared her because 
she could put the complacencey and bound- 
less indolence of the leading village folk to 
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shame with a sort of silent and contemp- 
tuous glance that had the power to pierce 
even Üie dense dullness that enveloped 
their hearts. 

This middle-aged widow had an imusual 
capacity for scorning meanness and for ex- 
pressing her scorn in a vehement manner. 
She could scorch with or wiüiout words, by 
gestures and suggestions, whoever appeared 
to her to be the ofender. 

She was ever ready to participate in all 
the activities of the village in times of 
adversity as well as prosperity. Everywhere 
she secured easily a place of honour for 
herself. Not the slightest doubt arose in 
her mind or in the minds of others present, 
that she should be given the leading posi- 
tion wherever she was. 

She had a great skill in tending the sick, 
but the patients feared her as much as they 
feared the god of Death. If there was the 
slightest deviation from regimen or otlier 
rules, the heat of her anger would make 
their pulses beat faster than the heat of 
fever. 

Tliis tall inflexible widow was like the 
relentless sceptre of God raised above 
mortais to rule the whole village. None dar- 
ed either love her or disregai-d her. She 
had contact with everyone in the village yet 
nobody there was more lonely than she. 

Herself childless, she had two orphan 
nephews whom she brought up in her own 
house. There was never the slightest ground 
for complaint that they were not properly 
disciplined in the absence of a raale giiar- 
dian or that they were spoilt by the love 
of a too aíFectionate aunt. The older boy 
was eighteen years of age. Sometimes pro- 
posals of marriage carne for him and he was 
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not indifferent to tliese prospects; but His 
longings for pleasure found no indulgence 
from the aunt. Visions of new bom love of 
an adolescent and a newly-married couple 
did not hold tlie same charm for her as for 
other women. On the contoary, the possi- 
bility that her nephew should marry like 
other men, sit idly at home and grow corpu- 
lent under tlie attentions of a doting wife, 
appeared extremely despicable to her. 'Not 
before Puirá stai'ts earning, can he bring 
home a bride -was her terse comment. Tliie 
hearts of tlie neighbour women almost 
broke at tliese harsh words of the aunt 

The temple was Jaikalis dearest treasure 
to whích she devoted her minutest atten¬ 
tions. Not the slightest flaw would be tole- 
rated in the ceremonies of thebathing, feed- 
ing and repose of the idol. The two Brah- 
mins in charge of íts worship feared this 
one woraan more than they feared the deity. 
A time had been when tlie deity would not 
receive its full allowance of offerings be- 
cause the priest had another secret object 
of devotion, a woman called Nistarini. 
There was a clandestine divisíon of the 
offerings of butter, milk, ghee and flour 
between the forces of heaven and of hell. 
But now imder the supervision of Jaikali, 
God was receiving His full quota and the 
demi-gods had to seek other means of 
livelihood. 

Under her care, the temple-yard was kept 
clean and bright On one side, a “madhavi” 
creeper grew supported on a wooden 
frameworic specially built. Whenever a dry 
leaf fell from it, Jaikali imraediately re- 
moved it from the yard. She could not 
stand tlie slightest carelessness in inain- 
taining the order, cleanliness, and sanctity 
of the temple. Previously, boys of the neigh- 
bourhood came to take shelter in the court- 
yard while playing hide-and-seek and 
sometiraes little lambs came and ate tlie 
bark of the climbing plant. But now there 
was no possibility of tliese occurrences. The 
boys could no longer enter the yard except 


on festive occasions and the hungry lambs 
were thrashed at the very entrance and sent 
away crying after their proper mothers. » 

A person who lived uncleanly was not 
allowed to enter the temple yard even if 
he was her closest relative. A brother-in- 
law, over-fond of chickens cooked by un- 
clean people, once came to visit her and was 
about to enter the precincts of the temple. 
But Jaikali expressed such immediate and 
strong disapproval that there arose the pos¬ 
sibility of a breach with her sister. Such 
unnecessary and exclusive precautions on 
the part of the widow appeared to coramon 
people to be quite crazy. 

Everywhere else Jaikali was stern, aloof 
and independent, Only before this temple 
did she completely surrender herself. To 
its idol she was entirely a mother, a wife, a 
slave, In its presence she was attentive, 
tender, charmíng and humble. This thing 
of stone was tlie only means of fuliilmeiit of 
the hidden womanliiiess in her cliaracter. 
In it she found her liusband, her son, her 
whole world, 

This should suffice to convince the read- 
er that the boy who had takeii up tlie 
challenge to pick a few madhavi blossoms 
from the temple yard was possessed of 
boundless courage. He was Jaikalfs young- 
er nephew-Nalin, Ple knew his aunt well 
enough but still his way-ward nature would 
not be subject to discipline. Wlierever there 
was danger, he was attracted towards it and 
wlierever there were rules to be kept, his 
niind was restlessly eager to violate them. 
Tliere was a mmour that in cliildhood, the 
aunPs nature had resembled his to no small 
extent. 

Jaikali at the time was seated at the 
temple door counting her beads-lier eyes 
full of affectíonate reverence fixed on the 
deity, 

The boy approaclied from behind on 
tip toe and stood under the madhavi bower. 
He observed that the flowers on the lower 
branches had aheady been picked for 
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worship. So slowly and carefully he climbed 
on to the wooden framework. Seeing a few 
blossoming buds on the upper branches he 
was extending his liand towai’ds them when 
the worn out framework, unable to bear 
the weiglit of this strenuous effort, collaps- 
ed resoimdingly. The clinging boy and the 
creeper together crashed to the groimd. 

Jaikali came running up, saw the dorágs 
of her nephew and roughly puUed him up 
from the ground. He had been hurt by the 
fali, but this could not be called punish- 
meiit as it had been inflieted on him by an 
unconscious and inanimate agent, So tliere 
descended upon him Jaikalfs conscious 
chastisemeiits repeatedly and forcefully. He 
did not shed a single tear and endured it 
all in sileiice. His aunt then dragged him 
in and locked him up in a room. His after- 
110011 meai was forbiddeii. 

Hearing that his meai had been stopped, 
the serving woman, Mokshada, came witli 
eyes swimming with tears and pleaded with 
her in a trembling voice to forgive the 
child. But Jaikalfs heart did not melt, 
There was nobody in the house so rash as 
to offer the boy food, concealing it from the 
mistress. 

The widow sent for men to repaii' the 
bower and reseated herself with her rosary. 
After sometime Mokshada approached her 
timidly and said-“Grandmother, uncle is 
crying for hunger. Shall I take him some 
milkP’ 'No', replied Jaikali utterly unmoved. 
Mokshada retreated. In the cottage Nalin’s 
plaintive whimpering gradually developed 
into howls of rage and much later turned 
into weaiy nioaning which fell at inteiwals 
on the ears of his aunt engaged in her 
prayers. 

Just as Naliifs mournful voice was dying 
down from exhaustion, the terrified and 
píteous cries of another creature became 
audible from somewliere near, With it 
mingled the distant shouts of running men 
carried from afar to fill the road in front 
of tlie temple with a frightful commotion. 


Suddenly one could hear something run¬ 
ning in the yard. Jaikali turned round and 
saw that the fallen madhavi creeper on the 
ground was quivering. 

Nalrá’, she called in a stern voice. As 
nobody replied she had the idea that tlie 
incorrigible Nalin had soraehow escaped 
from his place of detention and returned to 
annoy her. She pressed her lips severely 
together and descended into the yard. 

Approaching the foliage she called out 
again, 'Nalinf 

Still there was no answer. Then she lifted 
one of tlie branches and her eyes fell upon 
a very dirty pig which had taken refuge 
among the thick leaves. 

Withiii those stone walls, that arbour was 
the miniature replica of lioly Brindaban. 
The sweet scent of the blooming flowers 
reminded one of tlie fragi-ant breath of the 
Gopis. It raised beautiful visions of the 
happy wanderiíigs of Lord Krishna along 
the banks of the Yamima. Wliat a horrible 
thing was this to happen to this consecrated 
ground which the widow valued more than 
her own life! 

The priest came running up with a stíck. 

In a moment Jaikali advanced to stop 
him and swiftly closed the doors of the 
temple from within. 

Before long, a group of drunken Doras 
arrived at the temple doors and began 
clamouring for their sacrificial victini. 

Jaikali stood behind the closed doors and 
said, 'Go back, you people! Do not defile 
my temple.' 

Tlie Doms weiit back, Confronted as 
good as with the evidence of tlieir eyes, 
they still could not bring tliemselves to 
believe that Jaikali Thakurani had given 
shelter to an unclean animal within the 
temple of her Lord Radhanath. 

At this trivial incident, the God of all 
created things was no doubt very pleased, 
but that tiny god of the small village called 
'society' was greatly scandalized. 

{Transkted hy Pmija Fmhha Roíj) 






Rabindranath Tagore and Modern Bengal 

By SiBNARAYAN RaY 


Rabindeanath Tagoee is universally ac- 
clainied as the greatest spokesman of 
Modem índia, The dramatic awakening of 
this sleepy sub-continent which had been 
brought about in the 19th century by the 
impact of tlie West found its noblest and 
most abundant expression in his life and 
works. In his songs and poems, plays, short 
stories and novels, he proved himself to be 
an artist without peer araong his Indian 
contemporaries. But what is no less signí- 
ficantj his art was sustained by that huma- 
nist weltmchaum^ the emergence of 
which, according to most historians, sepa- 
râted modem civilization from the medie¬ 
val, He was uncompromisingly opposed to 
asceticisra, obscurantism or msectolatry’ of 
any kind.^ Age brought maturity to his 
humanism, made it riclier and more arti- 
culate. At the age of twenty-one, he had 
burst upon the Bengali literary scene with 
two magnificent lyrics, the first of which 
was a paean to freedom and the second an 
invitation to the joy and glory of existence, 
The last two poems which he díctated from 
his death-bed assert the triumph of the 
human spirit over the mocking masquerades 
of fear and suffering.^ One cannot think of 
a better inti'oduction to the spirit of the 
Indian Eenaissance than through the writ- 
ings of Rabindranath. 

And yet this magnificent spokesman was, 
in fact, a süanger to his own people, His 
philosophical wrítings were rarely read, his 
novels hai’dly sold, his plays liad little suc- 
cess on the public stage, and even his poems 
(except a few early pieces) were never 
quite popular. More often than not he was 


admired without being enjoyed. I suspect 
that the average Bengalfis first hand ac- 
quaintance with Tagore is generally limited 
to his songs. In these songs he carne closest 
to ü-adition and folklore. But otherwise, his 
many-splendoured genius, even in his life- 
time, was somethíng of a legend. It is, of 
course, true that he revolutionised the 
Bengali language, but his ideas and ideais 
did not strike deep roots in the psycholo- 
gical subsoil of modern Bengal. As liis 
humanism gained in precision and depth, 
his isolation became all the more painfully 
obvious. Moreover, during the last years of 
his life he was not only spirítually estrang- 
ed from the general community; even his 
younger literary contemporaries and suc- 
cessors began to rebel openly against his 
leadership. The gulf has become wider in 
the two decades since his death. 

This Paradox requires some explanation. 
Such an inquiry may not pertain to liter¬ 
ary criticism proper, but it is likely to con- 
tribute to our understanding of Tagore who 
was certainly more than a literary artist. In 
any case, I expect it to throw some light on 
the evolution of the modern Bengali mind. 
Besides, it would possibly help us realise 
that a Creative genius is more than a great 
spokesman of his age: he is its living con- 
science. It may also reveal some of the 
limitations of Tagore’s weltanschauung, If 
Tagores estrangement from his community 
was due in the main to the failure of the 
latter to profit from his values and insights, 
his parting of ways from his younger liter¬ 
ary contemporaries and successors might 
have been caused, at least to some extent, 
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by his inability to explore beyond a certain 
point. 

The beginning of the modern period in 
the history of Bengal goes back to at least 
sixty years before Tagores bii-th, possibly 
even more. There are four rather important 
early landmarks: the founding of the Asia- 
tic Society in 1784; of the Serampore Bapt- 
ist Mission and the Fort William College 
in 1800; and of the Hindu College in 1817. 
The Society’s main function was to promote 
research activities in oriental history and 
culture by the more scholarly European 
administrators. These activities, however, 
brought them in contact with Indian scho- 
lars who were thereby gradually imbued 
with that sense of historicity and that spirit 
of scientific inquiry and criticism which 
had been conspicuously lacking in the 
Indian intellectual teadition for many cen- 
turies. The Baptists wanted to proselytize 
the natives by making the Bible available 
to them in Bengali translation. They made 
very few converts; but tlieir far more abid- 
ing contributions were to make the educa- 
ted Bengalis conscious of the intellectual 
potentialities of Üieir language, to popula- 
rise the printed word and thereby to re- 
place the handwritten pmtU (according 
to the estimates of Grierson in The Earltj 
Fuhlications of the Serampore MissionarieSf 
between 1801 and 1832 the Mission issued 
“two hundred and twelve thousand 
volumes in forty diííerent languages”), and 
by tlieir educational activities to achieve a 
sharp confrontation in the Bengali mind of 
indigenous tradition and culture with West¬ 
ern values and aspirations. The Fort 
William College was intended for the train- 
ing of young British civilians in tlie pro- 
blems of Indian administration, They had to 
know the local people and learn their 
language. Consequently, the college resolv- 
ed in 1801 “that premiums shall be pro- 
posed to the leaimed natives for encourag- 
ing literary works in the native languages”. 


To what extent the young civilians profited 
from this training is rather doubtful, but 
the college rendered a historie Service to the 
Bengali people. Their language was syste- 
matícally studied and scientifically analy- 
sed; its grammar and vocabulary were 
carefully codified (Gai-eys A Grammar of 
the Bengalee Language, 1801; liis A Dic- 
tionanj of the Bengalee Language, first 
volume 1818; second volume in two parts, 
1825); most important of all, for the first 
time books òn various subjects were written 
in Bengali prose, and printing made them 
available to the general public. Thus, the 
activities of these three institutions helped 
to introduce a growing section of the Ben¬ 
gali middle class to tiie cultural achieve- 
ments of modem Western civilization; 
inspired them to develop their own langu¬ 
age so that it would be able to express 
their new ideas and insights; and equípped 
them with tibe instrument of the printing 
press for quick and wide dissemination of 
their newly acquhed knowledge. 

A revolution was dius started, perhaps 
unwittingly, by these foreigners. The grow¬ 
ing hunger for modern knowledge now ex- 
pressed itself in the establishment of tlie 
Hindu College; the initiative this time 
carne priraarily from the urban Hindu 
middle class. It soon developed into one of 
the principal centres of the Bengali Renais- 
sance. Young students trained in tlie scien- 
tific mode of thinking and inspired with 
modern liberal values began to question the 
time-honoured customs and beliefs of tlieir 
own community. The closed society, which 
they had inherited, offered no scope for 
individual freedom, Creative self-expression, 
or untrammelled intellectual enquiry. 
Riglits were buried under obligations; inte- 
grity was identified with obedience; induc- 
tive reasoning was almost unknown; and 
moral and intellectual obscurantism reign- 
ed suprerae. Acquaintance with modern 
European literature, social thought and the 
natural Sciences made these sliortcomings 
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increasingly obvious and intolerable, The 
old and the new were thus driven to a 
headlong conflict. 

At first, it looked as if the hold of old 
customs and habits would prove too strong 
for the new values and àspirations. Ram- 
moliun Roy had caused a big stir between 
1815 and 1830 by his criticai re-interpreta- 
tion of ancient Hindu thought and his 
ardent advocacy of religious, educational 
and social reforms. But the groiip, which 
he had formed in the 'twenties, disinte- 
grated even before his death in Bristol in 
1833. Derozio, the young Eurasian poet 
and teacher than whom none had contri- 
buted more to the intellectual and moral 
awakening of the students of the Hindu 
College, was dismissed in 1831 on the 
charge of atlieisra, and he died soon there- 
after in poverty and oblivion. Radhakanta 
Dev, who had brought about his dismissal 
and who had been one of tlie principal 
opponents of Rararaohun, now emerged as 
a most powerful patron and spokesman of 
Hindu conservatism. However, the young 
disciples of Derozio carried on the stiug- 
gle until in the 'forties new forces joined 
hands with diem and tipped the scales in 
favour of liberal values. The Brahmo Samaj 
was revived by Devendranath Tagore; and 
under the editorship of his friend and col- 
league, Aksliaykumar Datta, the organ of 
the new movement, Tattwahodhini Mríka, 
became a very effective instrument for the 
spread of modern Outlook and knowledge, 
In the Tfties, the leadership of the modems 
passed into tlie corapetent hands of the 
greatest BengaH humanist of the century. 
Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, himself a pro- 
found Sansldt scholar, worked unremit- 
tíngly for the dissemination of liberal 
scientific education in this country. He was 
convinced that Indian students had much 
more to learn from Bacon and Mill than 
from Vedanta, Sankhya or any other system 
of Hindu Pliilosophy.® A man of un- 
impeachable integrity and extra-ordinary 


vigour, he fought relentlessly against Hindu 
orthodoxy, mobilised public opinion in 
support of social reforms, argued power- 
fully in favour of female emancipatíon, 
established a network of schools, wrote new 
types of Basic books in Bengali which were 
to serve as models for the next tlnee quart- 
ers of a century, and by his multifarious 
writings brought into Bengali prose new 
qualities of precision, compactness and 
vigour. 

Thus by the time Rabindranath was born, 
the liberal movement in Bengal had al- 
ready reached its high water mark. During 
his boyhood days, it made new advances, 
especially in literature. In the field of 
social and religious reforra, the young 
Brahmos under the leadership of Keshab 
Chandra Sen initiated a number of radical 
measures-e.g. inter-caste marriage, demo- 
cratic control of the Brahmo Samaj (previ- 
ously it was under the sole authority of 
Devendranath), appointment of preachers 
who had given up theii' sacred thread, and 
most important of all, recognition of the 
right of women to participate freely in pub¬ 
lic life. As for literature, in the year of 
Tagores birth, Michael Madhusudan Datta 
published his great epic in black verse, 
Meghnachadh Kavija. He was a cosmopo- 
litan individualist, thoroughly saturated in 
European literature, and his genius lifted 
Bengali poetry from parochial monotony to 
expressive versatility. In resonance, sus- 
taiiied power of thought and expression, 
and tragíc dignity, this long poem is with- 
out comparison in Bengali literature. He 
wrote a number of plays and several other 
volumes of verse, making many new ex- 
periments in forra and style. In his Hfe, no 
less than in his works, he gave powerful 
expression to the Faustian spirit of the 
raodem age. Immediately after him appear- 
ed Bankira Chandra Chatterji whose íirst 
novel Durgeshnandini was published 
when Rabindranath was only four. It was 
followed in quick succession by his other 
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novels, but possibly the most outstanding 
event of this period was the publication of 
his literary periodical, Ban^a-darshan, in 
1872 which at once became the most power¬ 
ful organ of the modem spirit in Bengal, 
Tagore’s early years were spent in this 
exhilarating atmosphere, In his intellectual 
and moral development he was deeply in- 
fluenced by Rararaohun and Vidyasagar.^ 
Although in his temperament he strongly 
diífered from botli Michael and Bankira, 
yet he owed to them his freedora as an artist 
from the parochialism of earlier Bengali 
literature, The glad aíBrmatíon of life in his 
early poetry, the intellectual suppleness of 
his criticai prose (e.g. Tanchabhoot^ 1897), 
the frohc and sparkling humour of his 
comedies (e.g. Godaye Galad, 1892, 
Baikunther Khata, 1897, etc), the sweep- 
ing passion and power of his tragedies 
(e.g. Raja-O-Ranee, 1889; Yisarjan, 1890) 
-all these are expressions of the spirit of 
the Renaissance which he had imbibed in 
his early youth from his predecessors. In 
his own family he saw the old order giving 
place to the new. With the exception of his 
father, Devendranath, the older generation 
of Tagores, especially the women, had per- 
sisted in their closed orthodox ways. Con- 
fronted by the radicalism of Keshab Sen, 
even Devendranath himself had tumed in¬ 
creasingly to conservatism. But the younger 
generation of his elders among whom 
Labindranath grew up consisted mostly of 
bold pioneers. One of his elder Brothers, 
Satyendranath, was the first Indian I.C.S.; 
a life-long adrairer of John Stuart Mill, he 
sent his wife to England and later on en- 
couraged her to take part in public acti- 
vities. Devendranath had been opposed to 
women comíng out of the purdah. Yet 
SatyendranatFs wife even dared to play 
roles in Tagores tragedies and comedies. 
Another elder brother, Jyotirindranath, 
used to ride in the maidan with his young 
wife. Rabindranath’s elder sister, Swarna- 
kumari, was the first Bengali woman to 


write a novel (1876); she also became the 
editor of Bharatí in 1884. The old ancestral 
home at Jorasanko was astir with new life, 

And yet even before Tagore published 
his first volume of poetry, reaction had al- 
ready set in. In the 'sixties while liberalism 
was still making new conquests, among the 
Bengali educated middle class there were 
ominous signs of disillusionraent with the 
Western mentors. New aspirations had 
been created by Western education; but 
the political and economic interest of the 
foreign rulers stood adamantly in the way of 
their fulfilment. English political theorists 
talked of liberty, equality and justice. But 
the British Government in índia was based 
on racial inequality; it put a thousand curbs 
on hidividual freedom; and it made a 
shameless travesty of justice by defending 
Üie privileged position of the Europeans in 
every walk of life. Freedom of expression 
was permítted only within bounds; laws 
were enacted to restrain the Fourth Estate. 
When tlie Bengali educated class began 
to discover the contradictions between 
Western professions and practice, Üieir 
faith in liberal values was severely shaken. 
At the same time, opportunities of English 
education were limited to a few, being ex- 
pensive and available only in towns; it tend- 
ed to isolate its beneficiários from the rest of 
the community. They now felt guilty and 
rootless, and these feelings were intensi- 
fied by disillusionraent and frustration. In 
these circumstances, a new movement 
began to gather force in Bengal. Its aim 
was to achieve solidarity of the educated 
with the rest of the community by sacri- 
ficing the liberal values of the f ormer at the 
altar of ancient tradítion and coUective 
faith, Individuality became suspect; intel- 
lectual explorations were put under taboo. 
The intellectuals were called iipon to atone 
for their estrangement by singing throatily 
in praise of their closed society and cul- 
ture. Populism, militant nationalism and 
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religioiis revivalism combined, to form the 
ideology of tiiis new movement. 

The first distinct landmark was possibly 
the Hindu Mela in 1867. The new forces 
eventiially disintegrated the Brahmo Samaj. 
In tlie 'seventies, Keshab Sen recanted his 
radícalism; in the next decade Bankim- 
chandra himself appeared in a new role as 
the principal intellectual exponent of the 
ideology of reaction. Míchael was dead, 
and Vidyasagar had already retired from 
public life. Blatant chauvinism and conser- 
vatíve double-talk invaded Bengali lítera- 
ture; líterary epigones like Hemchandra, 
Nabinchandi-a, Bhudev, Girish Ghosh, 
fogendra Vidyabhushan or Chandranath 
Bose fhrived in the new set-up. But tlie 
most signifcant development of this period 
was the phenomenal emergence of an 
obscure village priest as the acknowledg- 
ed saviour of the Bengali intellectuals in 
extremis. In the passionate obscurantism of 
Ramakrishna Paramhainsa and his primi¬ 
tive cult of the dark mother-goddess they 
discovered a blissful resolution of their 
spiritual conflict, In the 'nineties, his bril- 
liant disciple Vivekananda fumished this 
cult with a sopliisticated pseudointellectual 
facade; and in the following decade, this 
cult, elaborately pòliticised by Nivedita, 
Âurobindo Ghose, Brahmabandhav Upa- 
dhyaya and others, becarae tlie dominant 
ideology of the Hindu middleclass. 

Rabindranatli, who spent the main part 
of the first fifty years of his life in this 
brewing atmosphere of revivalist irrationa- 
lism, was not entirely unaffected by it. Of 
course, he was never completely swept off 
his feet by the new forces, but for quite 
some time he seems to have sufilered from 
a curious ambivalence. This was least 
evident in his poetry where his imagina- 
tion was virtually insulated by his lyiicism 
from considerations of complex moral and 
pliilosophical issues. That is possibly why 
his poems wiitten during the nineteenth 
century, beautiful and moving as many of 


tliem are, appear to lack the spiritual matu- 
rity and daring of his later poetry. In any 
case, tlie signs of ambivalence were quite 
prominent in his early prose. As an intellec¬ 
tual, he too was painfully aware of the 
isolation of the educated people from the 
general community; as an artist, he recog- 
nised tiiat without tradition art was likely 
to become strident or obscure. But his pro- 
found admiration for Rammohun and 
Vidyasagar prevented him from following 
Bankim, who had not only satirised the 
Brahmo Samaj and made fim of the feraale 
emancipation movement, but liad also justi- 
fied deception and double-talk in the name 
of social mterest and political expediency. 
Nor had he any taste for the mysticism of 
Ramakrishna or for its dogmatic rationa- 
lisation by Vivekananda. About these last 
two, he preferred to maintain a discreet 
silence, but with Bankim (wliom he deep- 
ly respected as a genius) he was engaged 
for a shortwhile in a bitter controversy.® 
None the less, the need for identity with 
one's community was quite strong; he had 
not yet fully realísed that a humanisfs true 
home was the wliole wide world. Conse- 
quently, during this period, we sometimes 
find him talking in two voices. On the one 
hand, he argued in favour of individual 
freedom and the imity of mankind; he 
would make no compromise with forces 
which suppressed private conscience or 
Creative enterprise. On the other hand, as 
late as 1901-2, he advocated a return to 
ancient Brahminical culture, justified Var- 
nasram, and in collaboratíon with a well- 
known militant revivalist, Brahmabandhav 
Upadhyaya, founded an asram at Santi- 
niketaii where children had to chaiit Veda- 
mantra and were given initiaíion as 
Bralimacharis.® And as an artist he had to 
pay heavily for this ambiguity. His first 
two fulUeiigtli novels, Chokher Bali 
(1901-02) and Noukaãubi (1903-05), show 
a strange mixtiire of psychological daring 
and moral cowardice. They raise expecta- 
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tions which are not satisfied, because in the 
end, their author sacrificed his artistic con- 
soience to social convention and orthodoxy. 

But a lesson was learnt, albeit at a heavy 
price. The lesson was fiirther reinforced by 
his experience in the Bengal paititíoii 
movement. He had' himself armed tliis 
movement with songs and a ritual. But as 
the movement unfolded, its secret inspira- 
tion carne to the surface. That inspiration 
was not freedom but power, or, if it was 
heedom, it had become so compounded 
with the pursuit of power that it was in- 
capable of scmples or of consideration for 
other human values. The movement now 
turned to the subterranean ways of viol- 
ence, distrust, coercion and deceit. The 
shock was so profound that it iiltimately 
led to the greatest spiritual revolution of 
his life. He was freed from the ambivalence 
of his earlier years, and he discovered him¬ 
self to he what he truly was - an artist 
whose self-expression and growth demand- 
ed full commitment to humanist values. 

Long afterwards, at the age of seventy- 
three, Tagore was to reconstruct in one of 
his most moving short novels, Char 
Adhyaya, the story of this teiiible spiritual 
crisis in the hístory of modern Bengal. No 
book of his has provoked more bitterness 
and hostility from his countrymen. But 
already by the middle of the first decade of 
this century he had broken irrevocably with 
his compatríots. This break is clear in 
the collected essays of Baja o Praja and 
Samuha (1908), in the play Brãyaschitta 
(1909), but most powerfiilly and convinc- 
ingly of all, in his epic novel, Qora 
(1907-9). Tliese works are illumined by the 
realisation that unity in diversity is man’s 
proper pursuit, that uniformity is críppl- 
ing, that ignorance fosters aggressiveness 
while integrity is nourished by understand- 
ing and love, and that it is only by shedding 
his blind tribal loyalties and prejudices that 


an individual discovers both his uniqiieness 
and his universal human essence. 

In the following decades, Tagore's 
humanism expressed itself in everything 
that he wrote. His imagination became 
bolder, his art more sure of itself and, there- 
fore, more ready to make experiments and 
strike in new directions. The contrast in 
style and temper between his stories, 
novels, plays and poems of the last thirty 
years and those of tlie earlier period is 
startling. The transformation was hastened 
by the publication of the literary joumal, 
Sahujpaira, in 1914 under the editorship of 
Praraatha Cliowclhuiy. It at once became 
the organ of all that was modem in con- 
temporary Bengal. Significantly enoiigh, it 
never gained a large readership although 
more than half of its pages were covered 
by Tagores writings, Tagore’s poetry now 
developed extra-ordinary intellectual resi- 
lience and vigour without any loss of its 
phanopoeic or raelopoeic qualities. One 
has only to compare Baíaka (1916) and 
Faktaka (1918) with the earlier volumes 
of verse to feel the difference. Sahujpatra 
also accomplished a revolution in Bengali 
prose style. The separation of Bengali 
literary diction from Bengali as spoken even 
by the educated people had greatly handi- 
capped the development of Bengali prose, 
Tagore joinecl Pramatha Chowdliury in 
bridging this gulf. Literary diction was 
brought dose to the spoken language, and 
it gained enormously in raciness, ease and 
expressíve power. This contributed not only 
to the modernisation of Bengali prose but 
also to radical changes in the form and 
diction of Bengali poetry, , 

Tagords aífiliation with the leaders of 
the early 19tlr century renaíssance move¬ 
ment in Bengal became increasingly clear- 
er with the passage of time. Being primarily 
an artist, he introduced into the heritage of 
their pliilosophical ideas and practical 
activities a new dimension of beauty which 
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was outside tlie competence of people like 
Rammoliun or Vidyasagar. Abstractions 
became concrete; their hidden richness 
was revealed in all its complex multiform- 
ity. But Tagore also contributed substanti- 
ally to the purely pliilosopbical develop- 
ment of humanist thougbt. His main contri- 
butions in tbís regard are contained in 
l^atmalism and Persomlitij (both publish- 
ed in 1917), Creative Unitij (1920-21), 
Manusher Dharma (1933) and Kahntar 
(1937). However. his greatest achieve- 
inents were not in philosophy but in litera- 
ture. The seeds of humanism produced 
from year to year new and magnificent 
harvests ~ in fiction from Cliaturanga 
(1916) to Jogíí/og (1929), in short stories 
from ‘'Ualdar-goshW (1914) to '‘Namnjw 
Galpa" (1925), in drama from Achalaija- 
tan (1912) to Rakta-Karabi (1926), and 
Tapati (1929),but most of all in poetry 
from Balaha to Mohm (1929), Parisesh 
and Pmascha (1932), In abundance, versa- 
tility, craftsmanship and pioneering techni- 
cal experiments, but most of all in imagina- 
tive daring and passionate humanism, the 
twenty years between 1912 and 1932 were 
indeed lich beyond all measure, 

But diese were also the years of his gro- 
wing isolation from the educated people in 
Bengal. The transfer of the Indian capital 
from Calcutta to Deliu in 1911 had further 
intensified the sense of resentment and 
frushation in the Bengali middle class. 
Nationalism became more militant. It is 
worth noting that the founding of Sabuj 
Patra coincided with the Indo-German 
conspiracy in Bengal. Tagore's liberal and 
cosmopolitan views provoked general hosti- 
lity and violent criticism. Tlien, in the twen- 
ties, Gandhi erupted upon tlie Indian scene, 
His miraculously effective technique of 
non-violent non-cooperation gave a new 
lease of Hfe to revivalist Hindu nationalism, 
He succeded where the earlier ideologists 
of reaction had failed-in uniting the edu¬ 
cated people with the rest of the commu- 


nity by ridding the former completely of 
their ambiguous rationalism and their guilt- 
heavy individualist scruples. In vain did 
Tagore try to warn his countrymen against 
the political mysticism of the Mahatma. In 
vain he declared that “our present struggle 
to alíenate our heart and mind from the 
West is an attempt at spiritual suicide”. 
‘We must make room for Man, the guest 
of this age, and let not tlie 'Nation of thís 
age obstouct his path”, The new demand, 
he sharply pointed out, is for the sacrifice of 
learning and inquiry to manlra and blind 
faith, If we wish to grow as free men and 
women, this demand must be resisted.'^ But 
there was little response to this call, 

In the twenties and thirties other forces 
were also conspiring to undermine liberal 
values. Militant Hindu Nationalism provo¬ 
ked the other major community in índia to 
an even more aggressive Muslim comrauna- 
lism, In the West, Communism and 
Fascism raised their heads; gradually the 
new ideologies began to insinuate tliem- 
selves into tlie minds of the frustrated 
young nationalists of Bengal, Tagores de- 
nunciation of Mussolini did not prevent 
Subhash Chandra Bose from becoming the 
idol of the Bengali youth. His illuminating 
observations about tlie Soviet Union - that 
in the name of public good individuais were 
being regimented there by an all-powerful 
State-went virtually unlieeded.® 

Thus during the last two decades of his 
life, Tagore, although at the height of his 
Creative powers, was a tragic figure cut off 
from his people by his own integrity and 
opulence. He was of course admired, but 
rarely read or understood. The admiration 
was mucli less due to the content of his 
writings than to tlie fame he had brought 
to this much-humiliated country by his 
recognition in other lands. The common 
reader preferred any day the loud excla- 
mations of Naziuls verse and the sickly 
sentimentalisra of Saratchandras novels. 
And Tagore was aware of his isolation, But 
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he refused to make any compromise. In 
fact, more than in any other period of his 
life, during his last years a note of obdu- 
rate defiance carne into his writings, It even 
aííected his natural gladness and good 
humour. But there was more than enough 
compensation for this loss, Having asserted 
the inviolable riglit of every individual to 
freedom of self-expression, he now revealed 
liimself as the most unorthodox painter of 
modern índia, rejecting all teaditional 
canons and schools, venturing into forms 
and colour-compositíons wliich were with- 
out precedence, exploring into the hitherto 
forbidden realms of the fantastic and 
surreal. Fiercely abstract and darkly throb- 
bing, at once very primitive and sophisti- 
cated, these paintings and sketches (neaiiy 
1500 of them preserved in the Rabindra 
Sadan Collection alone) more than amply 
justify his daring adventure in an altogether 
unfamiliar médium. 

But the bitterness accumulated. It lurks 
in many of his sketches; one sees it prowl- 
ing about in some of his masks and mocking 
self-portraits. It gave a new poignant edge 
to his last poems, The agony portrayed in 
two of his last novels - Dui Bone (1933) 
and Malancha (1934) - is paralysingly 
stark and unsentimental. The tlieme is very 
similar to Chokher Bali - illicit love threat- 
ening the usual doTs house - but what a 
long way their autlior had travelled in these 
tliree decades. In the play Bamri (1933) 
humour gives way to barbed wit and sar- 
casm. But his recoil from the community 
is possibly nowhere more startlingly evid- 
ent than in the satirical tale Xaboratory” 
(1940), in which he exposed with ruth- 
less artistry the utter spinelessness of the 
youth of contemporary Bengal. 

It should be clear then that Tagores 
alienation from his own people was due to 
no fault of his own as artist or thinker, 
Where he went aliead, they, for reasons of 
their own, preferred to move backwards, 


Where he would retrieve and enrich the 
legacy of our 19th century Renaissance, 
they succumbed to the comforts of collec- 
tive unreason. His estrangement was the 
price of his integrity. But there is another 
aspect of his isolation, which is rarely noted 
by his admirers, but which, I believe, is 
at least equally important to our under- 
standing of Tagore. I have discussed it at 
some length elsewhere; here only a brief 
reference must suffice.® During his last 
years, not only the literate masses but also 
the most sensitive and creatively gifted 
among his young conteraporaries began to 
drift away from his influence. Their con- 
siderations, of course, were very diíferent 
from those of the former. There was no 
ignorance or lack of understanding and ap- 
preciation in their case. They deeply cheri- 
shed the humanist values of Tagore, but 
they strongly doubted if these values could 
be sustained or developed on the found- 
ations of his philosophy or his literary 
ideais. Tagore’s afiSrmatíon of a harmonious 
cosmic order appeared to many of them as 
altogether unwarranted, nor did they find 
reason to believe that the idealised abstrac- 
tion called the “human essence” must ulti- 
mately prevail against the inertia or the 
destructive instincts in man. The uníverse 
was indifferent to man, to his aspirations 
and needs; it knew neither truth, nor 
beauty, nor goodness. All his values are 
mans own inventions, and they are being 
constantly subjected to confusions from 
within and apathy from outside. The values 
are tremendously important, but tlie 
humanist must explore their origins and 
courageously recognise the odds against 
their realisation. All this pointed to a more 
radical re-examination of man and his place 
in the uníverse than Tagore had been able 
to undertake. It also called for new experi¬ 
ments in language and form, 

I do not consider this latter estrangement 
as anything to deplore, It has become 
more pronounced since Tagore’s death; but 
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in the case of at least a few of tíiese 
rebels, it has led not to retrogression but 
to development, And lest this be forgot- 
ten, it was Tagore wbo by his exaraple ins- 
tilled courage in his true successors to 
hazard new lines of enquiry. Of course, 
Tagore has not been succeeded by any 
thinker or artist in Bengal who would even 
remotely compare with hím in stature, but 
then a universal genius like Tagore happens 


to a people (if they are fortunate enough) 
once in many centuries. In any case, these 
new explorations have not been altogether 
in vain. However gloomy the future of the 
Bengali people may appear at the moment, 
a literature which in recent years has pro- 
duced two poets like Sudhin Datta and 
Jibanananda Das and a novelist like Manik 
Banerji can have but little cause for 
despair. 


^OWARDS the end of the eighteenth 
century a few Europeans started a 
historical and cultural enquiry into Aryan 
,,, Hindu civilisation. But no similar efforts 
were made towards exploring the civilisa- 
tions of the different regional peoples of 
pre-Aryan índia. Perhaps ít was assumed 
they had no cultural traditions of their own. 
It was not until the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century tliat a few Bengalees started 
to enquire specifically into the culture and 
histoiy of Bengal. Consequent research has 
j indicated that the cultural tradition of the 
native population of Bengal, or more gene- 
I rally of the people of Eastern índia, is 
! distinct in many features from that of the 
J dominant Aryan civilisation of Northern 
! índia, 

The late líaraprasad Sastri, one of the 
I pioneers of research into the early history 

í of Bengal, characterised the Bengalees as 

i ‘self-oblivious,’ According to him, the begin- 

í nings of Bengali history are so uncertain, 

that for all anybody can tell, it may be 
^ quite as old as Egypt, Babylon and China: 

Wlien the Aryans had reached the Punjab, 
Bengal had already attained a hígh levei 
of civilisation, and when they had advanced 
up to Aüahabad, they began to abuse Ben¬ 
galees as speechless and devoid of religious 
sense-presiimably, being jealous of their 
distínctíve culture. Before the birth of 
Buddha, Bengalees had become so powerful 
on land and sea that a disinherited son of 
Bengal conquered Ceylon with seven hun- 
dred men, and gave the island its name 
, Simhal.’ 

I An anthropological enquiry into the 

j cultural hadition of Bengal will perhaps 


reveal significant facts about the distinctive 
social and religious foims of the region 
which kept it outside the domination of 
the Vedic peoples. It is known that the 
ancient Hindu theologicians always kept 
Bengal outside the pale of the Brahmanic 
hierarchy, and even in later modern times, 
the Brahmins of Bengal were looked down 
on by their Northern Indian vegetarian 
counterparts. The distinctive social tradi¬ 
tion which permeated the entire Bengalee 
society needs therefore to be studied pro- 
perly and intensively, not only in order to 
find the ethnological and anthropological 
roots of Bengalee culture, but also to cons- 
ti'uct a meaningful history of Bengali 
tradition. 

Vedic Period 

That the culture and civilisation of 
Eastern índia rose to a high peak even 
before the Vedic peoples had advanced 
eastwards has now been established by 
many historical evidences and archeological 
lindings, It is now held that the ancient 
aboriginal people, who had established 
themselves from the Mediterranean to tlie 
Bay of Bengal before tlie spread of what 
is known as Aryan civilisation, were pro- 
bably the ‘dasyus’ mentioned in the Ríg 
Veda and described as chirping birds’ in 
the Aíteraya Aranyaka. The word, anãsa,’ 
which was formerly derivated so as to mean 
noseless,’ has now been derivated to mean 
tliose people whose speech is bad or impos¬ 
sible to understand. The archeological 
findings in Harappa, Mohenjo-Daro and 
other çities of the Indus Valley civilisation 
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are now ktiown to be relics oí these ‘dasyus’ 
of pre-Vedic times, It is now common know- 
ledge that Üie Dravidian language and the 
spoken language of the Indus Valley people 
were unknown to the Rig-Vedic peoples; 
and also that the Sanskiit language was far 
more developed than the Dravidian langu¬ 
age. The Vedic people were also known to 
be very keen on correct pronunciation; and 
because they could not understand what 
they called the lU-pronounced speech’ of 
the non-Aryan Dravidíans, they called them 
anãsa’ or foul-mouthed chirping birds’ and 
the like, These Dravidian people were tlie 
original inhabitants of Bengal and Bihar, 
and probàbly of the whole of Northern índia 
too. The modem Bengalee natíon is a mix- 
ture of the Dravidian, Aryan and Mongo- 
lian peoples. 

According to modem anthropologists, 
however, the word 'Dravidian does not 
meau an ethnic group; it only means a lan- 
giiage group. 'Vl^at used previously to be 
kown as the Dravidian race, now means 
two racial groups, viz, (1) Proto-Austrolo- 
ids and (2) Proto-Negroids. Tire original 
inhabitants of Bengal were predominantly 
proto-Austroloids. This racial group is pre- 
sumed to have once inhabited the entire 
region from, Central Indian to South índia 
and beyond Ceylon up to Austrália. 

Another pre-Vedic Indian people emerged 
from the Alpine group, whose cíiief physical 
characteristic was that Üiey were long- 
faced. These people inhabited the Indus 
Valley region. According to some recent 
anthropologists, the Bengalee nation is a 
míxture of these Alpine and proto-Austro- 
loid racial groups mainly. 

Modem anthropologists also reject the 
widely held theory and assumption of ‘the 
Aryan race.’ According to them, the word 
‘Aryan’ signifies a language group, the lan¬ 
guage of Vedic Sanskrit. The people who 
spoke this language belonged to Üie Nordic 
race. 

The language of the Eastern Indian 
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people used to be called ‘asura.’ This was n 
an Austric language. About the síxth cen- 
tury B.C., this language is known to have 
been in use in Rárh (lower Bengal) and 
Sumbha. From these two languages, the 
Austric and the Dravidian, many words are 
known to have been incorporated into the 
Sanski-it language. An authority in this 
field, Mr. T. Burrow, thinks that quite a few 
Sanskrit words have been traced to the early 
Austro-Asiatic peoples who inhabits the 
Eastern frontier of índia (vide: Tire Sans- 
krit Language, pp. 375), One of the 
evidences that the Vedic people carne in 
contact with these Austric and Dravidian j 
peoples and that there were cultural ex- 
changes and racial mixing between them is 
this inter-change of words in the two lan¬ 
guages. One such word is langal,’ meaning 
plough, This is an Austric word, which was 
incorporated into Sanskrit at a very early 
stage. Many people even conclude from 
this one evidence that the nomadíc Vedic 
Aryans did not know cultivation and had 
learnt it from these Austric peoples, and 
that this is the reason why they did not have 
any name for the instmment used in culti¬ 
vation. Besides rice, the Austric peoples also 
used to produce bananas, brinjals, goitrds, 
lemons, beteis, coconuts, oranges betel- 
nuts and many other things whose names 
are also Austric in origin. Even cloth made 
out of cotton wool was oríginally an Austric ‘ 

industry. All these reveal that the Austiic f 

people were predominantly an agricultural ) 
people. 

The Vedic people, on the other hand, 
were a cattle-raising nomadic communíty 
and had learnt agriculture from these earlier 
settled peoples of índia, known as ‘Dasyus.’ , 
Linguists further think that the word for fhe 
chiá agricultural tool langal’ is derived 
from ‘linga’ (sex organ). This brings us to 
a very important revelation about the two J 
divergent thoughts current in ancient índia. 

One is the Vedic, predominated by male ^ 
gods; and the other the non-Vedic, based 


on the central idea of ‘sakti,’ of primai 
energy and Mother Goddess. Tliis latter 
trend is the Tantric trend that considered 
the female energy as the primary cause of 
the universe and creation, which is the 
central concept of Tantra, 

We know that the ‘linga’ worship, which 
was known to have been prevalent among 
tire Indus people also, had been much 
maligned by the Rig Vedic people. It is 
also known that the cult of linga’ later gave 
rise to ‘Siva-linga’ and ‘Sakti Yoni,’ which 
have an intimate relation wiür ‘raatrika 
puja’ and serpent worship. All these clearly 
reveal the Tantric trend. 

Much light on tlie life and thought of 
ancient Bengal can probàbly be obtained 
by a criticai examination of the social 
anthropology of the Atharva Veda, Tantra, 
and other Eastern Indian religious practices. 
It has been held by many that Kapila, tlie 
propounder of Sankhya philosophy, was 
pre-Vedic; Sankaracharya also held that 
Kapila was non-Vedic. Many also consider 
that Kapila belonged to Eastern índia and 
most probàbly to Bengal proper. That the 
famous place of pilgrimage, Sagar island, at 
the mouth of tlie Ganges near the Bay of 
Bengal, might be the place where Kapila 
preached his philosophy is not improbable; 
in fact, many evidences tend to establish 
this. The island is also mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as a famous place of pilgri- 
máge. The reputed Sanskrit scholar, Monier 
Williams wrote: ‘in all probility the Tantric 
doctrine owes its development to the popu 
larising of the Sankhya theory of ‘Purusha’ 
and ‘Brakriti’.’ 

Monier Williams further held that the 
magicai formularies of Tantra had an inti¬ 
mate connecdon with Üie Atharva Veda, 
This is further corroborated by the Bengal! 
Encyclopaedia, Vimakosk One of the 
famous Tantric texts, ‘Yantra-Yamini’ of 
Damodar, says it is the essence of Atharva 
Veda, This would shed much light on the 
early history of the ancient Indian religious 


text, the Vedas, which, as we are now 
aware, were originally three in number 
(even up to the time of Kautilya, who men- 
tions only three Vedas), but were later 
raised to four, presumably as a result of 
the compromise between the Vedic people 
of the North and the non-Vedic people 
inhabiting the Eastern regions of índia at 
a veiy early time. This inclusion of the 
Atharva Veda within the sacred fold gave 
rise to what is commonly known today as 
Hinduism with a predominant Tantric 
influence, altliougli retaining a formal Vedic 
super-structure. 

The History of the Vedas also tells us 
that Atharva Veda had a different religious 
tradition distinct from Rig, Sarna and Yajur 
Vedas, tlie tliree orthodox Vedic texts. It is 
now widely held that the content of Atharva 
Veda reflects a much more ancient and 
primitive faith, though its form appears to 
be later. The magicai formularies contained 
in the Atliarva Veda used to be transmitted 
only through a line of the initiated disciples 
by tlieir ‘gurus,’“a foim still in practice 
among the Brahmins and probàbly taken 
over from the people who practised the 
Atharva Vedic magicai cults. In fact, this 
practice of ‘initiation’ by the guru, also gave 
rise to hereditary priesthood and tlie prac¬ 
tice of chantíng secret mantras for the 
attainment of specific desires-which was 
absent in Üie otiier tliree Vedic tradítions. 

0. Schaeder, another great authority on 
Indian religion, writes in Üie Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics (Aryan Religion, p. 
43): ‘In índia, even before tiie Vedic times, 
the hereditary dignity of the Brahmins had 
been developed from Üiose families of pri¬ 
mitive tiibes that were expert in magic. 
From their midst arose the domestic priest 
(purohit) who was indispensable to the 
kíng for preparing sacrifices.’ These magicai 
rites, which formed tlie basis of the Tantric 
cult, presumably belonged to tlie tradition 
of Atharva Veda, which was later incorpo- 
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rated into the sacred order of Rig Vedic índia either frora the beginníng or after 
tradition. being driven away from tlie North by tbe 

An enquiry into the meaning of the early Vedic Aryans. 

Vrâtya’ and the peoples referred to by the The process of purification of the vratyas 
Word may also tb‘ow inucli light upon the has been elaborately treated in the Pancha- 
conflict between the Vedic and non-Vedic vinsa Brahman of Sama Veda, tliougli it 
peoples in tiiis early period. And from all must have started much earlier than tbe 
we know these vrãtyas’ belonged to the time when this Brahman of Sama Veda was 
non-Aryan tradition and seem to have been composed. 

the original exponents of the Tantric and Atham Veda also contains a chapter on 
Atharva Vedic tradition. the glorification of the vratyas. That chapter 

The seventeenth chapter of the principal mentions seven of the eight raurtís’ (difife- 
‘Brahraana’ of the Sama Veda, which has rentforms) ofSiva that the Hindus Worshíp 
been referred to by the late Haraprasad to this date. There is a view that Siva is 
Sastri in his eassay on ‘Tlie Absorption of tlie same as ‘Ruà'a of Rig Veda; but Shiva^s 
the Vratyas,’ says: ‘they utter poisonous resemblanceto Rrrdraisremote, whereashis 
words (garagiro) because they covet food resemblance to the eight forms is closer 
prepared for Brahmins in inlmbited quar- and more intímate. 
ters. They declare cultured speech as Haraprasad Sastri further wrote: ‘Rudra 
difficult to pronounce; they punish with was a Vedic deity invoked in many sacri- 
death those who do not deserve punish- fices; he had a share of the offerings in 
ment, and tlrough unínitiated they utter Vedic sacrifices. But Siva had none, and 
words that only the initiated are allowed to his admission produced a great commotion 
pronounced.’ typified in ‘Dakshya-yagna’.’ 

The ceremonies through which the With the infusion of new blood into the 
'vratyas’ were purified and admitted into Vedic fold, new ideas seem to have origi- 
the Vedic society, differed at least in one nated, and all tlie extra-sacrificial ideas in 
particular from the other great ceremonies the later portions of the Brahmanas, known 
of the Vedic times; while the others had as ‘Aranyakas’ and 'Upanishaè,' caju be 
only the sacrificer and his wife in the hall attributed to this infusion of new blood.’ 
of sacrifico, in these ceremonies thousands There is another matter in which the 
of sacrifices used to be admitted in the hall distinction between the original Rig Vedic 
during each ceremony. This distinction very ‘Rishis’ and the purified vratyas is clearly 
probably indicates the mass conversion of felt in the Brahmanic society, The Brahmins 
non-Aryan into the Aryan fold in those claim their descent from the seven Rishis 
ancient times. of the Rig Veda and from the sage Agastya, 

Sastri continued: after conversion they These eight are the roots of the ‘gotras,’ 
were not allowed to bring their possessions which is the foundation of the gotra system 
in vratya life and had to leave tliem to in the Brahmanic society, Bhrigu and Angi- 
those who remained vratyas still or to the rases, through ancient Rishis, have no place 
so-called Brahmins of the Magaàhaàesa, in the gotra system of the Rig Veda, Tliey 
who were looked down upon by the Rishis.’ are the original Rishis of the Atharva Veda. 
Who were these so-called Brahmins? Evi- The marriage of the Rig Veda Rishis is 
dently, they seem to be the Brahmins of guided by one set of rules, and that of the 
non-Vedic tradition, the hereditary fire-wor- Atharva Veda Rishis by another. 
shippersof the Atharva Vedic tradition, who It thus appears that Athaiwa Veda and 
probably lived in the Eastern region of Tantra had a dose relation, even if they 
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naü not ongmated írom tiie same som-ce; 
and they probably belonged to a non-Aryan 
tradition which had dominated Eastern 
Indian life and thought since primitive 
üraes. 

It also appears that before the adveiit 
of Vedicism, Bengali had retained an ori¬ 
ginal religious tmdition of its own, based 
on Atharva Veda and Tantra, and was but 
Me influemced by the Aryan or Vedic 
religion. Bengal, in fact, remained a seat 
of Tantra until Buddhism swept the pro- 
vince by a queer blend of Tantricism and 
Buddhism, leading to two dífferent forms 
of religious faiths; (1) Vaishuavism tlirough 
Sahajiya, and (2) Saktism, known popularly 
as the ‘sãkta’ cult. Brahmanism, as we know 
it today, was the last to enter the religious 
scene in Bengal; and even when it did, it 
generally remained as a sort of super- 
religion dominating in its outer forms, but 
beneath its surface the original faiths and 
practices of the land remained dominant. 

The Tantric TradÜion 

Commenting on ‘Manu-Samhita,’ the 
famous Sanshit scholar, Kulluka Bhatta, 
said; 'srutisca dwi-vidha vaidiki tantriki 
ca;’ meaning, ‘sruti’ (revelation) is two- 
fold, Vedic and Tantiik. The import of this 
sígnificant statement has been lai‘gely 
ignored or misunderstood; it would other- 
wíse have revealed important historical 
knowledge about ancient Indian social 
polity. It is now an accepted fact that two- 
thiids of modern Hinduism is Tantrik in 
content and only one-third is Vedic. There 
has not been any serious enquiry into the 
contribution of Tantra to Hindu life and 
thought; although the key to tlie history 
and culture of Bengal at least lies hidden 
in Tantra. 

A sígnificant seal discovered in Harappa 
has, on one side, a female figure with her 
legs stretched apart and a tree blossoming 
out of her womb, This seal, which no doubt 


reflects a very primitive belief held by the 
Indus Valley people, may throw much light 
on the beliefs current among tlie original 
peoples of índia, although Üie six-lettered 
inscription on it has yet to be deciphered, 
The seal undoubtedly can be interpreted 
as an expression of the primitive belief that 
an intimate relation existed between the 
fertility of woman and vegetation. The 
ideas of magic, magicai rites and formu¬ 
lários, which constitute the essential 
features of Tantra, seem to have been bom 
out of this primitive belief. Because of this 
very foundation of Tantric belief, the posi- 
tion of woman in Tantric culture is very 
high in contrast to the degrading status 
that women suffer in Vedic Aryan society. 

Primitive man must have ascribed secret 
power to women, believing that as they 
could produce a child out of nothing they 
possessed the power to produce crops also, 
by the same secret power. Primitive Ben¬ 
gali society, in other words the society 
represented in Tantric and Atharva Vedic 
cultures, thus provides extensive support to 
Robert BriffaulPs researches and theory in 
this respect. 

A large number of myths and rites can 
still be found among the tribal and native 
population of Bengal and neighbouring 
areas, which connect woman with the 
invention of agriculture, In Bankura disüict, 
a social rite is still extensively prevalent 
and practised almost universally, known as 
the Bhadu Puja. According to one modern 
account, Bhadu was the daiighter of a 
former Raja of Panchet, who díed a virgin 
for good of the people, In commemmoration 
of her death, the Bagdis and Bauris, two 
aboriginal castes, carry in procession an 
efíigy representing her, on the last day of 
the Bengali month of ‘Bhadra’-about the 
middle of September, during the rainy 
season, There is no doubt that the modern 
legend is a later interpolation. But the mytli 
and the celebration clearly represent the 
syrabolic cult of fertility. No priests are 
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required for this puja; tlie women and out of the primai energy, adyã sakti,’ 

cliildren of each family chant songs, day wMch is conceived as the consort of the 

after day, before this idol-which is decorat- 'Dliarma Thakur,’ a later Bengali Buddhist 

ed with flowers-for about a month. And, version of the Sun God, 

on the last and most important day, which The most significant part of the text in 
falis on the last day of Bhadra, ‘the wor- the Markandeya Purana, however, is the 

shippers forget all work in their loud and following: ‘I shall support (nourish) the 

boisterous worship of Bhadu.’ R. C. Dutt, whole world with life-siistaining vegetables, 

the reputed sociologist and historian of which shall grow out of my body, during 

19th century índia, commenting on tlús a period of rain. I shall then gain fame as 

puja wrote: ‘the goddess Bhadu...is ‘Sakambhari’(herb~bearingorherb-nouri- 

imaginedto be a princess of excessive good- shing),’ Devi is also described as killing 

ness and beauty, who took pity on the the ‘asuras,’ Surabha, Nisumbha, Durgama, 

conditions of the poor Bauris and died at who are all conceived as demons of 

an early age....There can be no doubt drought; and Durga, as Sakambhari, is 

that the worship is connected in some way conceived as the gocldess of corn. According 

with the eaidy rice harvest which commen- to Devi-Mahatmya, and also Bengali cus- 

ces in Bhadra.’ tom, the great annual festival commemmo- 

An intimate relation was thus conceived rating Durga Puja, is performed in Autiimn, 

between fertility and agriculture, in both which is the time when crops begin to ripen 

of which women were the productive and harvesting is near. Further, an impor- 

agents. On this belíef ideas of magic deve- tant aspect of the Durga Puja in Bengal is 

loped among the primitive people, the ‘navapatrika,’ or the worship of the nine 

central idea of which was to fulíil a desire plants, which also reveals that the goddess 

by means of a médium, or symboL The first was conceived as the personification of the 

real productive work that man experienced vegetation spirit. According to the late R. 

was the production of a child by woman, P, Chand, another great Bengali scholar, 

Hence primitive man must have tried to ‘the legend,..conneciting the worship of 

correlate, in some way, theirmost important Durga in autumn with Rama’s slaying 

productive activity-agriculture-witli sexual Ravana is unknown to the Ramayana of 

reproduction. Viewed in this light the Valmiki, According to lhe Ramayana of 

Haimppan seal becomes very meaningful, Valmiki (VI, 105),’ he writes, ‘Rama wor- 

and tlirows much light on the social anthro- shipped Surya, the Sun God and not Durga, 

pology of ancient índia. at tlie instance of the sage Agastya, before 

We also have the evidence of one of the his last encounter with Ravana.’ Chanda 

most sacred ‘Puranas’ of the Hindus, the tells us tliat 'this legend, therefore, was 

Markandeya Purana, where the Devi, evidently invented to explain the transfor- 

Mother Durga, is conceived exactly as the mation of Diuga as the vegetation spirit to 

figure on the Harappan seal. In the Devi- the war-goddess .and.brings her worship 

Mahatmya portion of the Purana, tlie God- in line with epic Brahmanism,’ This was 

dess is described as existing eternally, presumably made when the final rappro- 

embodíed in tlie world, ‘By her the universe chement between the two major religious 

was sti'etched forth... ,She is the creator faiths of the Plindus in ancient índia, the 

of Brahma, Vislinu and Siva.’ (In the ear- Tantrik and the Vedic, took place, giving 

liest extant religious poetry of Bengal, tlie final form to what has come to be known 

Dhama Maniata Kaujds, Brahma, Vishnu as Hinduism today. The coraparative 

and Siva are supposed to have been born broadness and elasticity of the Hindu reli- 
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gion is also paitly due to the fact that it 
has incorporated within itself numerous 
local cults and the two major faiths of 
ancient índia. 

The significant characteristics of Tantra 
may be summarised as follows: Firstly, the 
predominance of feraale goddesses; se- 
condly, the high respect accorded to 
women who are supposed to be the embodi- 
ment of the feraale energy; thirdly, the 
employment of magicai practices with the 
aid of symbols, A study of BengaPs social 
life will reveal its predominantly Tantrik 
characteí*, thougli later Bralimanic domi- 
nation changed the religious super-sbuc- 
ture to a great degree, albeit superficially. 
In most of the social and religious practices 
of Bengal, a special place is still found for 
exclusively feminine rites, which can be 
traced either to the original supreniacy of 
woman in the social and religious life of 
Bengal, or to the respect feraale energy 
commanded here since primitive times. 
Some of the religious cults which are pre- 
valent even to this day, like Chandi, Shitala, 
Manasa, Bhadu and Tusu pajas, carry the 
original Tantrik traits in them. These god¬ 
desses furtlier reveal their non-Aryan 
character, which goes to show the close 
connection between Tantrik beliefs and the 
non-Aryan etlinic group of peoples. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that when 
‘suttee’ was introduced in Bengal by the 
Vedic Brahmans, ‘Mahánirvan Tantra,’ one 
of the principal schools of Tantra, opposed 
it on the ground that it denigrated woman- 
hood, which embodíes the feraale energy. 

The goddess Chandi, as is evident from 
all references in old. BengalL.literature, is 
a non-Aryan deity. Chandi is the daughter 
of a ‘Hadi’ (a very low caste in Brahmanic 
hierarchy belonging to the untouchable 
group). ‘Pladir jhi Chandi Ma’ (meaning, 
Mother Chandi is lhe daughter of a Hadi) 
is a very familiar expression. It is now 
known that the Hadis, in olden times, used 
also to perforra priestly functions in many 


Kali temples, and are said to be still doing 
so in remoter areas of Bengal. They are the 
custodians of many temples of Shitala, the 
goddess of small-pox. In ‘Harisidhya,’ one 
of the famous ‘mainamatí’ ballads of Eastern 
Bengal, there is mention of a ‘Hadi raised 
to the status of a great sage. 

The reputed Bengali anthropologist, the 
late Sarat Kumar Roy, held that the wor¬ 
ship of Chandi has come dovwi to Hindu 
society from the Oraons, a tribal people. It 
is also mentioned in many early Bengali 
Works of literature that the Oraon youth 
worshipped Chandi naked at midnight. 
These original faiths, the worship of 
Chandi, Shitala, and other goddesses, reveal 
clearly infiuence of the magicai cults of 
Tantra on later Hindu life, and its deep 
infiuence on Bengali culture. The Hadis 
seem to have been the original -exponents 
and priests of this cult and must have 
occupíed a decent position in society, 
which is probably why they were much 
raaligned and relegated to the status of 
imtouchables by the later Brahmanic 
society, Diey might have also courted this 
by their vigorous resistance to Brahmanic 
aggression on their cultures. 

Tlie evidence of Tantra can also be found 
in the folk tales, the ‘rupakathas’ of Bengal, 
In these tales we find mention of sages, 
who, by uttering incantations over a body 
cut to pieces, used to rejoin the pieces and 
make the body whole and alive again. 
These magicai practices are absent in the 
Rig Vedic tradition. In the legend of Hari¬ 
sidhya of Mymensing ballads, flie sage 
Harisidhya displays similar feats, and gods 
come down to offer him their Services. The 
attribution of magicai powers to man, even 
greater than those of the gods, is a special 
feature of the folk tales of Bengal and 
indicates Tantrik heritage, In the ‘brata 
kathas’-tales connected with the religious 
observauces of women-which seem to have 
come down from antiquity and are ingrained 
in the social life and beliefs of Bengali 
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women, the deities addressed are mostly 
imknown to tlie Aryan, Vedic tradition. 
Some of their names are also non-Sanskritic 
and appeai a little strange to the modem 
Sansbitised Bengali language. Their modes 
of worship too are quite distinct from the 
Vedic tradition, The hymns addressed to 
these deities are couched in the oldest forra 
of Bengali, the prakrít’ dialect, and cannot 
he clearly understood. Similarly, the origin 
of the worship of the Bengali womens god, 
Laiil, is also lost in obscurity. This deity, 
lilce another called Thua, is represented by 
a conical piece of clay. This object is cover- 
ed with floral decorations, and two arms 
are attached to it. The religious observances 
connected with Thua and Laul must have 
been of non-Aryan origin. In the tales con¬ 
nected with their worship it is claimed that 
young wives introduced it in the family 
agaínst great resistance by their ín-laws. 
According to the late Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
to whom falis credit of resuscitating early 
Bengali literature and folk songs, the Aryans 
seem to have been opposed to these 
practices; but the new brides were initiated 
into the rites probably by the non-Aryans 
with whom they came in contact and 
amongst whom the Aryan homes were built. 
It is also possible that these practices were 
introduced into the Aryan fold through 
inter-marriage witii non-Aryans, Likewise, 
the worship of Chandi and Manasa was also 
not originally favoured by the Aryans, and 
was said to have been similarly introduced 
by young brides, who bore oppression and 
great suffering for doing so, 

The archaic forais and words in the 
hymns and worship of these dieties and 
many others suggest their very early origin; 
they seem to have originated with the 
Bengalis were at the height of their maii- 
time activities, subsequenliy prohibited by 
Brahmanic religion. The chart of worship 


of the goddess Bhaduli is full of symbolical 
things denoting sea voyages. There are 
seven seas, thirteen rivers, the sandy beach, 
rafts, sea fowls, etc. mentioned in them. 
Bhaduli used to be worshipped in the month 
of August when the rivers were full and the 
monsoon high, and people were anxíous for 
the welfare of their dear ones. Wlio the 
goddess Bhaduli was, is not known. In one 
of the hymns she is called the moíber-in- 
law of Indra, as in one passage Laul is 
called the elder brother of Siva. These seem 
later attempts to connect them in some 
crude way with the deities of tlie Vedic 
pantheon. According to Dr. D. C. Sen, the 
clay figurines made in connection with this 
celebration had a strange similarity to the 
clay figures díscovered by Avans in Grete 
belonging to 8,000 B.C. 

The essence of the Tantrik cult is to hold 
a Symbol to fulfil a desire by uttering cer- 
tain secret mystic words. In later Bengali 
belief, particularly evident among women- 
folk, we find barren women, who desire 
children, hanging bricks or stones on the 
grills of doors in the temples of local god- 
desses or Siva, in order to conceive. The 
peculiar practice of women is evidently 
essentially Tantrik, where the brick serves 
as tíie Symbol, 

A serious antliropological study into the 
histoiy and culture of Bengal will perhaps 
reveal signiflcant facts about the distinctive 
social and religious practices of Eastern 
índia, which kept its tradition so much 
apart from the Aryan Vedic tradition of 
Northern índia. This distinctive social 
tradition, which permeated even the later 
Brahmin-dominated society of Bengal, 
should be studied properly in order to 
discover th© roots and history of Bengali 
culture, which still distinguished her people 
from those of other parts of índia. 


Folk Songs of Bengal 

By Pradip Sinha 


rriHE village inother, singing a lullaby 
•*- to induce her child to sleep, uncons- 
ciously appeals to hís instinctíve musical 
sense, Folk music has its origin in this 
natural faculty of the child, Music becomes 
a part of his way of life as he grows into 
adulthood. And tlie tunes which have been 
infused into hira as a child find a fuller 
expression through everyday contact with 
rural environment. Nurseiy rhymes have in 
this way made a remarkable contribution 
to the growth of folk music, the music of 
Bengal being no exception. 

Folk music is thus fundamentally a 
spontaneous creation of simple rural people 
unaware of the niceties of art music. The 
striking similarity in the folk tunes of 
widely different countries probably follows 
from this element of spontaneíty, Bengali 
folk music has many elements in common 
however, with the folk songs of other 
regions or countries. It possesses, one dis¬ 
tinctive feature. In the opinion of experts 
folk music is in general pentatonic m scale. 
But we generally observe the interplay of 
all the seven notes in Bengali folk tunes. 
A particulai- Bengali tune often spreads 
over two octaves, This is a striking feature 
of Bengali folk music. But the essential 
siraplicity of the tunes and their emotional 
content remain unaífected by it. Indeed, 
Bengal has placed emotion above technique 
not in folk music alone. The formidable 
North Indian Classical music underwent a 
transformation when it reaclied Bengal and 
resulted in that remarkable synüiesis of 
emotion, melody and rhythm-the kirtan of 
Bengal The spiiit of Bengal folk music 
might well have exercised a steady in- 
fluence on fliis process from the back- 
ground. 


There is thus no wide gulf between the 
folk music of Bengal and indigenous form 
of art music. An eminent autiiority on 
Indian music has expressed wonder how 
the basic rules of even classical music are 
observed by simple village singers of Ben¬ 
gal quite unconscíously. This aspect of 
Bengali folk music may not be unique. But 
there are specíal circumstances which ex- 
plain tlie fulhiess which characterises some 
Bengali tunes. Bengal has traditionally been 
an extremely fertile country. Tlie foreign 
travellers who visited Bengal in the seven- 
teenth and eigliteenth centoíes described 
its soil as mci-edibly fertile and referred 
to the abundance of every kind of food- 
stuff in this land. The Bengali peasaiits did 
not surely live in an idyllic State but they 
had leisure. It often happened that for sk 
nionths of the year they had notliing to do. 
And the soil, rich in silt and soft with rain, 
did not betray them very often. An astonish- 
ing number of festivais grew out of security 
and leisure, acting as a great incentive to 
the growth of music. 

The unhurried life of raral Bengal finds 
a cliaracteristic expression in the Bhatial 
tune (Bhati means East Bengal; hence 
Bhatial), the finest tune in Bengal folk 
music. It is the song of inaction, of absolute 
leisure. It is sung by the boatman when his 
boat moves on without calling for any 
exertion on his part. The tune has a power- 
ful spatial effect for it rises direct from the 
immense rivers of East Bengal. The solitary 
boatman addresses his melody to nobody 
in particular, The vast space above and 
below is probably his only listener, Travel- 
ling along the Padma in the dead of night, 
Rabindranath once heard the song of a 
solitary boatman. The river was without a 




ripple, gleamíng in the moonlight, and a 
yoiitli in a little dingliy was paddling along 
all by himself and singing ‘Oli so sweetly, 
such sweet melody I had never heard 
before. The poet considers it a paradox of 
nature that wherever infinitude is manifest 
its fit companion is a solitary individual. 
A multitude there looks so petty, so distrac- 
ting. 

The Bhatial tune has great dignity. It 
needs no instrumental accoinpaniment-it 
is complete in itself. It is free froin the 
usual obstructions of rhyme and rhythm. 
The rhythm is generally weak and un- 
obtrusive; soinetimes its presence is not felt 
either by the singer or the listener. The 
words are uttered in bunches and the tune 
is elongated at the end to fade away in 
space. Then the boatman begins again. It 
seems as if he waits for signals from space 
before sending a fresh message. The 
influence of Bhatiali on Bengali folk songs 
is profound. 

The counterpart of Bhatiali in North 
Bengal is Bliowaia. This sweet, tune is 
generally sung amidst noonday silence or 
the dark stagnation of niglit. It is essentially 
a song of the meadow. The bullock-cart 
driver going along a silent and deserted 
village road in the stillness of afternoon, 
feels nearly the same kind of sensation as 
the boatman on a vast river. The plaintive 
creaking of the bullock cart makes a very 
appropriate accompaniment to the melan- 
choly tune. The Bhowaia songs are sur- 
charged wíth the pathos of separation. 
They express the hankering of the feminine 
heart after love, security and happiness and 
its frustration at being depriyed of them, 
'Oh how long shall I remain alone’ seems 
to be tlie universal cry of the maidenliood 
of rural Bengal. The chief characteristics 
of Bhowaia songs are firm rhythm and 
peculiar dialectical flavour with a trílling 
of the voice, somewhat akin to yodelling in 
western songs. 

The folk music of Bengal has in general 


a deep undercurrent of pathos. Both in 
Bhatiali and Bhowaia the plaintive strain is 
quite evident. Tlris appears to be a reflec- 
tion of the deep .shade of melancholy which 
hovers over the raeadows and rivers, the 
sky and even the sunshine of rural Bengal. 
The Jari Song (Jari is derived from a 
persian word ‘Zarf which raeans ‘to weep’) 
of the Mohammedan peasants of East 
Bengal, despite its heroic motif, is laden 
with a deep sense of melancholy. The 
song is sung in comraeraoration of the 
martyrs who died in the wilderness of 
Karbala vividly expressing the torments of 
thirst in waterless desert. It is a protest 
against poverty and oppressíon, the tyranny 
of nature and man in moving rural tune. 
But when the golden ears of corn ripen 
witli the harvesting season, when spring 
comes with all its exuberance, when rivers 
become full with the rains of Ashar and 
Sravan, the peasants’ mind cannot but feel 
a sensation of joy. Thus we have the 
joyous songs of the harvesting season, the 
community songs of the hoh festival and 
the rhythmic chorus, sung during the now 
extinct boatrace on the wide rivers of East 
Bengal. 

The Baul songs, however, belong to a 
distinct category. Tliough the Bhatiali tune 
has often influenced Baul songs, the words 
in these songs are of great significance, un- 
like in Bhatiali. The word ‘Baul’ means 
‘madcap’. But the Baul has his own víew 
of life. And he expresses them through his 
songs and does not create only melody as 
the singer of Bhatiali does. The words in 
the Baul songs have a two fold meaning. 
They have a spiritual connotation beyond 
their literal meaning, 

The Baul believes in the charra of human 
life, ‘the life in and through which man 
enjoys God and God enjoys Man’! Wlien 
he attains maturity in spiritual communion 
the Baul becomes a Rasika (enjoyer). 
Though he strives to rise above the neces- 
sities of life, he is not an ascetic. He takes 
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delight in the slightest things in Nature 
which express for him the inner rhythm of 
creation. The zest for life which the Baul 
represents contrasts significantly with the 
melancholy spirit of Bhatiali and Bhowaia. 

‘The Baul follows tire simple way, his 
boat íloats on the Sahaj (simple, natural) 
stream. His God is the man of the Heart 
(maner manush)’. He does not believe in 
distinctions of caste and creed, He does not 
attend teraples and holy places. For him 
the body of man is the temple of God. This 
strikes the same note as the Bhakti move- 
ments which swept north índia under 
the influence of Kabir, Nanak, Havidas and 
Dadu. The Baul rnay be Muslim or Hindu, 
Vaishnava or Namasudra. But fundamen- 
tally he is a Baul, a madcap singer. Pro¬ 
fessor Kshiti Mohan Sen, who was a great 
authority on the ideas and songs of the 
Bauls, has given an interesting example of 
the essentially simple but fundamentally 
poetic Outlook of the Baul. A Baul was once 
told about different classes of love in ele- 
gant literary language. When he was asked 
for his opinion he sang in reply: 

‘A goldsmith methinks, has come into 
the flower garden, 

He would appraise the lotus forsooth, 

By rubbing it on his touchstone.’ 

{Tmnshted htj 
Kshiti Mohan Sen). 

The song quoted above has undoubtedly 
some poetic quality. And though folk songs 
are composed in colloquíal language by 
simple people, often unlettered rustics, we 
sometimes come across true poetry in them. 
There is a beautiful poetic ring about the 
word ‘Bandhu’ which occurs again and 
again in Bengali folk songs, especially in 
Bhatiali. Literally ‘Bandhu means friend. 
But in the songs the word rnay mean com¬ 
panion, lover and what is most interesting 
it rnay mean no person at all but the wide 
sky above or the green field below. 

There is the cool shade of the banyan 


tree in these tunes, as a Bhatiali song tells 
us. They grew out of a serene rural environ- 
ment. Life had its worries and cares but it 
was on the whole secure and settled, 
Security was indeed the keynote of rural 
life in Bengal. The question that strikes us 
now is whether the folk songs of Bengal 
would survive the present period of disinte- 
gration and rapid urbanization. In Western 
Europe folk songs have become little more 
than rauseum curiosities. The industrial 
revolution has swept the rinal areas clear 
of them. Would such a fate also befall the 
folk music of Bengal? Moreover 'Bengal is 
is now divided. The river Meghna and the 
Surma Valley which have. given birth to 
the Bhatial tune are politically remote from 
us for they form part of present East Pakis- 
tan. Myraensing, die birthplace of ballads is 
similarly remote. So is Rangpur with its 
characteristic Bhowaia tune. He long will 
tliese tunes survive in West Bengal, divor- 
ced from the rural environment? The sing- 
ers of these tunes in this part of Bengal are 
probably actors in a drama of which the 
tragic end is inevitable. 

The prospect, however, may not be so 
bleak. It is probably too much to expect 
that the dispíaced people from East Pakis- 
tan, ‘who form the most miserable popu- 
lation on eartlT would continue their musi¬ 
cal tradition. But if they are so rehabilitated 
as to find a kinsliip between themselves and 
their environment, as they may very well 
do even in the Andamans, they may yet 
make those tunes part of their life. 

Tire Baul songs of Birbhum, the Gam- 
bhira of Malda, the Jhumur songs and the 
tunes of Coochbehar are some of die pre- 
cious possessions of West Bengal. The 
increasing interest of urban people in 
folk music is an encouraging sign. But 
that is not enough. Rural life must be in- 
vigorated and new poets must rise from the 
soil to enrich and develop the folk music 
of this province of índia. 
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Everywhere housewives are saying^ 
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WHEN YOUWASHWITHSURF! 


Not just ‘clean’ but really whiíe—\\\ax's how 
your washing looHs when you wash with surf. 
.See lliose biibbly surf suds draw out every 
trace of diri, giving you the whitest wash of 
yohr life! Thars surf’s extra washing power! 
See how dean and bright surf gets coloured 
things, too, And no hard work or rubbing to 
do when you wash with surf. Do all your 
family washing with suRF-for the whitest 
wash of all! 
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TODAY 



TRAVELS IN A PALANQÜIN 



Dreaming of distant lands wherè Bedoum 
bands rove free, of leaWaced forests 
where tigers prowl, of ‘peacock boats’ and 
rolling seas... dreaming inside an old 
palanquin wliicli became for the boy 
Rabindranath a magíc carpet taking him 
to far-away places of enchantmcnt. 
When wanderiust was within him, 
Rabindranath would creep into the 
palanquin which belonged to hís grand- 
mother s days, pull dotvn the curtains, 
close his eyes and away. heAvould go. In 
later life the Poet wandet^d alb over the 
world findihg‘eiscítement, adventure and 
beauty in the 'festival of world life’ 
around him-the ‘truth’ of a chíldhood 
dream created within a palanquin. 
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CrisS“Crossed by rivers, the rich alluvial soi) of 
Bengal yields crops easily—when Nature is kind. ^■■ppP^ 

The casy pace of life helped to develop a tradilioo 
W of folk an, music, and rituais steepíd in Nature-culls. In líteraturt 
ar.d music, paintiugand the making of images, dolls, textile designs, West Bengat | 
has manifested a rich culture. The spirited toy horses of Bankura | 

and ihf life-like dolls of Krishnagar are utterly difTercnl in stylc, but I 

equally interesting examples of a living tradition. Herc werc I 

produced dic famous ‘Bazaar* paintings of Kalighat and ■ 

the brass itnages which are still lhe delight of collectors, ■ 

You Go in índia, viewing the ^IÉI|É|LISf7^^ ■ 
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ancimt land. tim h the fali, rich B 
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knd added píeasure to your traveis. |b 
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